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Fuel  Facts 


TONNAGE  RECORDS  UP  TO  JUNE  30,  1918, 
AND  WHAT  THEY  INDICATE 


In  1917  we  prodneed  64  million  net  tons  more 
coal  of  all  kinds  than  in  1916.  Average  inerease 

16  million  tons  each  three  months. 

For  the  eoal  year  of  1918-1919  we  need  80 
million  more  tons  than  the  marvelous  produc- 
tion of  1917.  Average  increase  needed  20  mil- 
lion tons  each  three  months,  over  last  year. 

In  the  first  three  months  of  1918  we  pro- 
duced about  1,400,000  tons  less  than  in  the  same 
period  of  1917.    (Chief  reason,  bad  weather.) 

In  the  second  three  months  of  1918  we  pro- 
duced 11,670,000  more  tons  than  in  the  same 

period  of  1917,  i.e.,  April,  May  and  June. 

Net  proUen  facing  us: 

We  must  produce  between  July  1,  1918,  and 
April  1,  1919,  twenty-two  and  a  half  million 
tons  more  in  each  three  months  than  the  average 
of  1917,  or,  just  so  much  as  we  fall  short,  just 
so  much  must  we  save  from  ordinary  uses,  or 
the  war  machine  will  snfEer. 

Fewer  miners  are  obtainable  than  last  year, 
but  those  left  at  the  mines  are  WORKING  AS 
NEVER  BEFORE.  Everything  that  can  be 
done  to  increase  production  and  facilitate  dis- 
tribution is  being  done.  Everyone,  to  keep  the 
countiy  safe  and  prosperous,  must  b^in  SAV- 
ING AS  NEVER  BEFORE. 
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The  saving  of  COAL  is  a  nboesshy,  kot  of  the  futore 

BUT  OF  THE  PRESENT  DAY.  BeGIN  NOW.  UnCLE  SaM  BIDS 
YOU  DO  IT, 


Our  Fuel  Problem 


The  solution  of  the  world's  war  problem  must  depend  upon  the 
solution  of  America's  fuel  problem.   Fuel,  the  driving  foree  of  tiie 

war,  must  be  available  in  quantities  sufficient  to  insure  victory.  With- 
out fuel  the  vast  and  intricate  machinery'  of  war  industry  must  stop; 
railroad  and  st^unship  traffic  will  be  clogged,  and  the  steady  prepress 
of  our  armies  will  be  halted.  All  of  the  great  war  machinery  depends 
on  fuel. 

Now,  in  midsummer  of  the  nation's  second  war  year,  it  is  certain 
that  the  nation's  enormous  demands  for  fuel  cannot  be  fully  met 
Although  seven  hundred  thousand  miners  work  to  the  limit,  and  the 

transportation  agencies  of  the  country  strain  every  nerve  to  facilitate 
distribution,  the  war  demand  for  fuel  will  inevitably  outstrip  the 
possible  output 

Every  time  a  fifteen  thousand-ton  troop-ship  carries  American 

soldiers  to  the  fighting  front  in  France  it  consumes  about  three 
thousand  tons  of  coal  or  12,000  barrels  of  fuel  oil.  More  than  fo^r 
million  tons  of  coal  are  consumed  in  a  year  in  transporting  the  sup- 
plies which  must  go  forth  in  a  eontinuous  stream  to  maintain  a  single 
army.  Our  present  shipbuilding  program  will  demand  fourteen  mil- 
lion tons  of  coal  merely  to  manufacture  and  transport  the  steel  to  be 
used  in  ship  construction;  and,  in  building  eight  milUon  tons  of  ves- 
sels we  will  use  nearly  five  tons  of  coal  for  every  ton  of  shipping 
that  leaves  the  ways.  Every  three-inch  shell  fired  from  an  American 
gun  in  the  war  against  autocracy  represents  eighty  pounds  of  coal 
used  in  its  manufacture,  and  Hiese  shells  are  manufactured  by  the 
million. 

With  this  enormous  war  demand  added  to  the  normal  coal  con- 
sumption of  our  railroads,  industries  and  people,  the  United  States 
is  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  supplying  approximately  735,- 

000.  000  tons  of  coal  during  the  coal  year  from  April  1,  1918,  to  April 

1,  1919.  Of  this  amount  about  100,000,000  net  tons — a  maximum 
yearns  production — come  from  the  anthracite  fields  and  will  go  largely 
to  keep  the  people  warm.  The  remaining  635,000,000  tons  must  eome 
from  the  bituminous  fields.  The  production  6t  bituminous  coal  in 
1917  was  554,000,000  tons— in  1916  it  was  a  little  more  than  500,- 
000,000.  The  gap  between  last  year's  production  and  this  year's 
demands  (at  least  80,000,000  tons),  must  be  bridged. 

Two  factors  lunit  the  production  of  bituminous  coal.  The  first  of 
these  is  transportation.  Bituminous  coal  cannot  be  dug  from  the 
ground  and  stored  at  the  mine.    Every  hour  that  a  mine  produces 
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coal  there  must  be  available  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine  railroad  ears 
to  carry  the  product  away-  If  the  cars  are  not  there,  production 
stops*  The  tremendoiis  pressure  on  the  railroads  for  the  transporta- 
tion  of  war  supplies  and  the  consequent  eongestion  of  aU  eastern 
carriers  which  characterixed  our  first  year's  war  activiti^  operated  to 
slow  down  the  movement  of  coal  cars  and  therefore  to  limit  production. 

The  production  of  coal  hand  in  hand  with  railroad  service  increased 
treoendously  during  June  and  July  of  1918.  Becords  for  bituminous 
production  were  established  which  the  coal  mining  industry  had  never 

approached  before. 

As  the  railroad  service  improves,  a  heavy  burden  is  laid  upon  the 
labor  in  the  mines  which  must  produce  the  coal.  With  the  ranks  of 
mine  labor  depleted  by  the  demand  for  active  service  in  the  fighting 
line  and  by  the  movement  of  labor  to  more  remunerative  work  in  war 
industry,  there  has  developed  the  task  of  increasing  the  efacieney  and 
output  of  the  individual  miner.  To  this  end  the  Fuel  Administration 
is  now  bending  every  effort. 

Production  Not  Sufficient 
But  it  is  apparent  thftt  the  entire  dmand  for  coal  cannot  be  filled 
by  increased  production.  We  must,  therefore,  overcome  a  part  of  the 
difference  between  the  supply  and  demand  hy  conservation.  The  time 
has  come  when  the  United  States  must  exercise  rigid  economy  in  its 
use  of  fuel.  Our  lax  habits,  the  outgrowth  of  years  of  plentiful  coal 
supply,  caused  our  combined  v^aste  to  mount  up  enormously.  Unless 
voluntary  conservation  effects  the  necessary  saving  many  of  the  non- 
war  industries  will  have  to  be  curtailed  or  shut  down  in  order  that  the 
fuel  they  consume  may  be  taken  to  fill  the  ever-increasing  demands  of 
our  great  war  machine.  Conservation  can  prevent  this.  Those  who 
save  are  the  ones  who  help  toward  avoiding  unemployment  and  the 
attendant  evils  which  follow  curtailment  of  industry. 

There  will  be  enough  coal  supplied  for  the  reasonable  domestic 
needs  of  those  communities  ihat  have  heeded  the  nation-wide  warning 
to  order  early.  The  war  machine  will  get  all  the  coal  it  needs,  and 
other  industries  will  receive  coal  in  proportion  to  their  importan^. 
Conservation  on  the  part  of  all  true  Americans  is  a  patriotic  neeesmly. 

Oil  Problem  Also  One  of  Transportation 
Next  in  importance  to  coal  as  fuel  is  petroleum,  which  is  destined 
as  the  supply  increases  to  become  more  important  m  its  relationship 
to  the  manufacturing  world  than  heretofore.  Of  the  many  products 
of  petroleum,  fuel  oil  and  gasoline  are  the  two  prmcipal  liquid  fuels. 
Our  absolute  dependency  on  gasoline  is  well  understood,  but  the 
importance  of  fuel  oil  is  not  so  widely  appreciated.  _ 
Principally  in  these  war  times  fuel  oil  becomes  a  necessity  m  eoo- 
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nection  with  shell  -and  gun  making,  as  without  it  heat  testing,  anneal- 
ing, etc.,  would  be  impossible.  As  a  steam  generating  fuel,  it  has  many 
advantages  over  coal.  An  equal  weight  of  fuel  oil,  as  compared  with 
coal,  will  give  more  heat,  no  smoke,  require  less  man-power  to  handle 
it,  and  as  a  ship-fuel  occupies  much  less  bunker  space. 

The  problem  of  increasing  the  supply  of  petroleum  is  one  largely 
of  transportation,  which  is  being  solved  as  die  new  tank  cdiips  con- 
structed by  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  are  put  into  commission. 

As  to  the  permanencA'  of  its  supply,  the  amount  in  the  ground  is 
entirely  problematical.  Stocks  of  petroleum  have  been  constantly 
decreasing  in  volume  since  1915,  owing  to  the  enormously  increased 
demand,  but  the  supplies  from  overseas  and  Mexico  will  greatly  relieve 
the  situation.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  ability  of  the  petroleum 
industry  to  meet  the  nation's  needs  during  the  period  of  the  war,  but 
the  output  of  petroleum  must  be  continually  increased,  otherwise  the 
reserve  stocks  will  be  depleted. 


CREATION  OF  FUEL  ADMINISTRATION 

On  August  10,  1917,  the  President  approved  the  law  passed  by 
Coi^^resB  Imown  as  the  Lever  Act,  which  confers  upon  the  Presidoit 
the  power  to  deal  with  Hie  fuel  situation.  Acting  under  its  auliiorhy, 
on  August  21,  he  fixed  a  schedule  of  provisional  prices  at  which 
bituminous  coid  not  under  contract  should  be  sold  and  on  August  23> 
in  a  similar  way,  he  fixed  the  prices  for  anthracite  coal.  On  August 
23  he  appointed  Harry  A.  Garfield  as  United  States  Fuel  Admin- 
istrator. 

An  investigation  of  the  coal  industry  had  been  conducted  in  1917 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  pursuant  to  resolutions  adopted 
by  Congress,  and  on  May  19  the  Commission  transmitted  a  preliminary 
report  to  the  House  of  Representatives  in  which  it  was  pointed  out 
that  the  underlying  causes  of  the  abnormal  bituminous  coal  situation 
.  were: 

Increased  demand  for  coal,  shifting  markets,  inadequate  transportation  facil- 
ities, labor  conditions,  increased  costs  of  production  and  distribution,  lack  of 
sufficient  storage  facilities,  and  speculative  activities  of  some  mine  operators  and 
brokers. 

In  a  more  detailed  report  on  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal, 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  on  June  19,  1917  (Senate  Doc,  No-  70),  the 
following  recommendations  were  embodied : 

(1)  That  the  production  and  distribution  of  coal  and  coke  be  conducted 
through  a  pool  in  the  hands  of  a  Government  agency;  that  the  producers  of 
various  grades  of  fuel  be  paid  their  full  cost  of  production  plus  a  uniform  profit 
per  ton  (with  dne  aUowaaee  for  quality  of  product  and  eflBeienejr  of  service). 

(2)  That  the  transportation  agencies  of  the  United  States,  both  rail  and 
water,  be  similarly  pooled  and  operated  on  Government  acconnt,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  President,  and  that  all  such  means  of  transportation  be  operated  as  a 
unit,  the  owning  corporation3  being  paid  a  just  and  fair  eompeasation  which 
would  cover  normal  net  profit,  upkeep  and  betterments. 

The  average  price  of  bituminous ,  coal  during  the  year  ending 
Deeembw  31|  1916,  was  from  One  dollar  twenty-fiire  eenta  to  One 
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dollar  tifty  cents  per  ton  at  the  mines.  During  the  latter  part  of  that 
year  the  prices  advanced  and  continued  to  rise  until  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1917  they  reached  the  abnormally  high  figure  of  Seven  to  Eight 
dollars  per  ton  for  spot  coal  with  every  prospect  of  continued  advance. 

The  unequal  distribution  caused  by  the  competition  for  coal  at  any 
price,  and  tiie  consequent  preference  in  supply  to  those  who  could 
afford  to  pay,  threatened  to  leave  without  fuel  those  who  were  not 
financially  able  or  sufficiently  influential  to  compete  for  a  supply,  thus 
creating  a  condition,  as  result  of  unbridled  competition,  of  particular 
hardship  to  the  domestic  consumers  and  of  significant  embarrassment 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

Another  feature  which  had  manifested  itself  was  the  demands  of 
labor  to  share  in  the  increased  profits  resulting  from  higher  prices 
prevailing,  and  some  advances  had  already  been  made.  Therefore,  the 
Government  decided  to  assume  control  of  the  situation. 


BITUMINOUS  COAL  NEEDED  IN  1918-19 

From  a  census  of  the  war  industries  and  similar  activities,  under- 
taken by  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration  in  May,  1918,  esti- 
mates were  compiled  as  the  basis  for  an  announcement,  made  on 
June  6,  that  the  fuel  needs  of  the  country  have  increased  so  enorm- 
ously since  the  declaration  of  war  that  the  production  of  bituminous 
coal  during  the  year  beginning  April  1,  1918,  must  be  increased  by 
79,866,000  net  tons  over  the  production  of  1917,  if  estimated  require- 
ments are  met.  Unless  this  added  production  is  accomplished,  the 
requirements  must  be  curtailed  by  conservation  and  by  further  limi- 
tation of  the  supply  of  coal  permitted  to  be  used  by  non-war  industries. 

The  ever-increasing  fuel  demand  of  the  war  machine  has  sent  up 
the  figures  for  the  bituminous  requirements  for  the  current  year  to 
634,594,000  net  tons,  while  the  production  during  1917  was  only  554,- 
728,000  net  tons,  although  all  previous  production  records  were  then 
broken  bv  more  than  52,000,000  tons.  To  meet  the  requirements  an 
average  weekly  production  of  more  than  12,200,000  tons  WM  sure  to 
be  necessary  ^throughout  the  coal  year.  On  June  1,  the  first  nine  we^s 
of  the  coai  year  had  expired  and  at  that  time  the  average  weekly 
production  Imd  been  so  far  below  the  requirement  that  for  the  remain- 
ing fortv-three  weeks  of  the  coal  year  an  average  weekly  production  of 
more  than  12,400,000  net  tons  was  the  program  necessary  for  fulfilling 
bituminous  requirements. 

The  percentage  of  production,  figuring  total  capacity  of  100  pet- 
cent.,  had  been  varying  during  April  and  IMay  from  about  63  to  77 
per  cent.,  meaning  that  the  total  losses  from  all  causes  from  100^;; 
capacity  had  been  23  to  37  per  cent.  Of  these  losses  car  shortage  had 
caused 'from  11%  to  18%.  During  the  first  nine  weeks  of  the  coal 
year  the  average  losaes  from  all  causes  were  about  26%,  of  which  the 
single  cause  of  car  shortage  caused  13%.  The  remaining  13%  of 
losses  were  caused  by:  Labor  shortage,  5,8%  j  mine  disability,  3.2% ; 
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lack  of  orders,  1.6%,  and  all  other  causes,  2.4%.  These  percentages 
were  figured  on  the  country  as  a  whole.  In  various  districts  the  car 
shortage  had  been  at  different  times  during  this  period,  often  above 
fifty  per  cent,  and  had  risen  as  high  as  59.5%.  Labor  shortage  some 
weeks  in  other  districts  had  risen  a  few  times  above  20%  and  once  as 
high  as  31.1%. 

B^inning  with  the  week  ended  June  8,  all  these  percentage 
showed  a  decided  improvement  towards  aiding  production.  Percen- 
tages of  capacity  jumped  that  week  to  82.3  and  car  shortage  dropped 
to  7.8  per  cent.  Also  the  "Order  Early"  campaign  had  caused  the 
loss  from  lack  of  orders  to  drop  below  one  per  cent. 

The  most  strenuous  efforts  to  increase  production  had  been  exerted 
in  msmy  ways  and  its  continuation  met  most  gratifying  response  when 
the  records  for  the  succeeding  we^'  production  surpassed  anything 
ever  before  accomplished.  They  were  as  follow: 

Week  ended  June    8    12,427,000  net  tons 

«  «  June  15   12^606,000  «  « 

"  "  June  22    11,990,000  «  « 

"  «  June  29    12,344,000  «  « 

«  "  July    6  (five  days)   10,252,000  "  " 

«  «  July  13    13,273,000  "  " 

«  "  July  20   *12,956,000  «  « 

*  Subject  to  slight  revision. 

These  remarkable  records  were  made  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that 
the  Bmnber  of  mine-workers  had  been  depleted  by  tiioiisands. 

Rigid  conservation  throughout  the  country,  however,  was  a  self- 
evident  necessity,  and  it  was  apparent  that  more  radical  curtailment 
than  ever  before  of  the  supply  of  fuel  to  industries  not  essential  to  the 
carrying  on  of  the  war,  must  be  enforced.  The  analysis  of  the  coun- 
try's needs  for  the  current  year,  compared  with  the  consumption  of  the 
previous  year,  compiled  and  made  public  on  June  6,  was  as  foUows: 

Eequired 

1918*19         Consmned  1917    Per  Cent 
dass  of  Use  Net  Terns  Net  Tons  ImreMe 

ladiisteial    249,025,000  204,907,000  18 

Domestic    75,678,000  66,915,000  13 

Gas  and  electric  public  utilities   37,941,000  33,038,000  16 

Railroads    166,000,000  155,000,000  7 

Exports    24,000,000  24,000,000 

Beehive  Coke    52,450,000  52,450,00© 

Bunker— Foreign    10,000,000  7,700,000  30 

Bunker— Domestic,   iiDC.   Gt.   Lakes**  5,000,000  5,000,000 

Power  and  heat  at  coal  mines   12,600,000  11,000,000  14 

Substitution  of  coal  for  oil,  maiulj  in 

the  Northwest    2,000,000   

TOTALS  eMjmfm         560,010,000  13.32 

Deduct:  Imports   *   *  907,000 

^      Used  from  storage.  *      4,375,000 


NET  TONS  OF  PRODUCTION.  634,5Wr,000 
InorMwed  reqiMr^menU  over  1917  


554,728,000 
79^66/>00 


14.4 
14.4 


12  Latest  Anthracite  Statistics  

SHIPMENTS  OF  ANTHRACITE  COAL 

Reported  by  the  Anthracite  Bureau  of  Information,  Philadelphia. 
Figures  are  in  gross  tons  of  2,240  lbs. : 

January   5,940,725  6,638^83 

^j':::::::::::::.   5,178.432  5,312,088 

March   6,«8Q>075  7.276,777 

Three  month.'  total   18,108,282  ^^'If'^^ 

.^-il    5,592,299  6,368,378 

'^J  :   6,917,525  6,887,258 

J   7,049,037  6,867,669 

Six  moatbs'  total   37,667,093  38,850,540 

July    6,724,25a 

August   '.013,996 

Sevtemlier   6,372,756 

Oetober    7,110,950 

Novanb«r  •   6,545,313 

Deeember    5^98,945 

T«W  for  year   77,133^05 

Reduced  to  net  tons,  of  2,000  lbs.,  and  adding  to  these  shipments 
the  amount  used  for  heat  and  power  at  the  mines  and  m  mining  towns, 
the  authentic  estimate  for  1917  is  that  the  total  anthracite  production 
was  100,000,000  net  tons. 


ANTHRACITE  ALLOTMENTS  FOR  1918-19 

After  completing  a  thorough  investigation  as  to  the  prospective 
anthracite  coal  production  during  the  coal  year  of  1918-19,  and  after 
taking  into  consideration  the  uses  it  best  serves  and  to  what  sections 
it  can  be  transported  most  readily  from  the  anthracite  region,  the 
United  States  Fuel  Administration  on  June  1,  1918,  announced  an 
apportionment  of  the  anthracite  production  to  the  various  consuming 
sections. 

Increased  allotments  over  the  distribution  of  the  preceding  year 
were  made  to  New  England  and  the  Atlantic  states,  to  meet  the  greater 
requirements  of  their  largely  expanded  population.  Allotments  for 
the  central  and  north-central  states  and  Canada  were  reduced  and 
the  supply  cut  off  entirely  from  the  trans-Mississippi  territory  and 
the  southern  and  western  states,  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  first 
supplying  the  congested  area  near  the  anthracite  production  regions 
and  thus  reducing  transportation. 

It  was  %ured  that  a  total  of  54,345,783  gross  tons,  60,867,177  net 
tons  of  domestic  azes  would  be  avaihible  for  distribution  to  domestic 
consumers  during  the  coal  year.   The  remainder  of  the  anthracite 
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production  will  be  needed  to  meet  the  requirments  of  the  war 
indiutries  and  utilities  and  the  army  and  navy.  To  make  possible 
the  increased  distribution  where  necestaryj  there  was  no  alternative 
but  to  enrtaU.  or  cut  off  states  where  bitummous  could  be  substituted. 
The  results  from  this  program,  compared  with  the  coal  year  of  1916-17, 
show: 

Inereaaed  produetioa  2^8,323  Gross  tons  (224011m.) 

CortaOmeat  in  distribution  2^2,288    ^      "  " 
Oaia  firom  barred  seetiona  765,931 


Total  gained   5,636,542 

Less    Army   and  Navy, 

camps  and  eantonohmta...  Guu,uuu 

New  balance  available.  5,036,542 


u 


« 


u 


« 


The  available  freed  balance  will  enable  an  increase  of  1,497,621 
tons  in  the  amount  to  go  to  New  England,  and  of  3,538,921  tons,  for 
the  Atlantic  States. 

The  Fnel  Administrators  for  the  New  England  states  figure  the 
probable  demand  at  10,699,400  tons  for  domestic  requirements.  They 
were  allotted  10,331,000  tons  of  domestic  sizes.  The  Fuel  Administra- 
tors of  the  Atlantic  states  asked  for  a  total  of  33,413,621  tons.  They 
were  allotted  31,417,154  tons. 

Compared  with  the  actual  distribution  for  the  coal  year  1916-17 
the  allotment  of  domestic  anthracite  for  all  purposes  was,  in  gross 
tons  (2,240  lbs.),  as  follows: 


1916-1917 
Distribution 

New  England   8,833,379 

Atlantic  States    27,878,233 

Central  States    5,100,024 

Northwest    2,710,188 

*Tran8-Mi88i8sippi    627,965 

The  24  Bemamiag  Btates. . .  137,966 

R.  E.  Supply   2,481,754 

Canada    3,856,0^21 

Miscellaneous  Exports    51,930 

Army  and  Navy  Camps  and 
Oau&toiuBents     


iUlotment 
1918-19 

10,331,000 
31,417,154 
3,481,945 
2,380,000 


2,481,754 
3,602,000 
51,930 

600,000 


PwOmt.  PerOoit. 


of 

Increase 

16.95 
12.69 


of 
Decrease 


31.73 
12.18 
100.00 

moo 

*  6!59 


5.16 


51,677,460  54,345,783 

*  Since  the  allotment  made  on  June  1,  1918,  there  has  been  enough  saved  frodx  the 
estimate  to  allow  an  allotment  of  146,000  tons  to  Iowa. 

The  war,  by  reason  of  the  army  draft  and  in  many  less  direct 
ways,  has  seriously  affected  the  army  of  anthracite  workers,  reducing 
the  ranks  steadily  from  176,552  in  1915  to  about  145,000  this  spring. 
This  force  will  be  even  more  greatly  reduced,  it  is  feared. 

When  the  coal  year  started,  April  1,  1918,  there  was  absolutely  no 
stock  of  anthracite  left  over.  All  demands,  increased  as  they  were, 
have  got  to  be  met  out  of  current  production  and  this  in  face  of  the 
fact  that  it  appears  impossible  to  get  out  materially  more  than  the 
maximum  amount  diipped  last  year,  which  even  then  proved  insuffi- 
cient to  supply  the  country's  demands. 
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BU^AU  TO  SIIMULATE  PRODUCTION 

The  organization  of  the  Production  Bureau  of  the  United  States 
Fuel  Admmistration,  headed  by  James  B.  Neale,  who  had  been  acting 
as  an^racite  advisor  to  AdbDainistrator  Giurfield,  was  annotmced  on 
June  7,  1918.  This  Bureau  took  over  for  expansion  the  numerous 
activities  directed  toward  increasing  the  volume  of  coal  mined  and 
coke  produced,  and  an  intensive  campaign  to  stimulate  production 
was  inaugurated. 

The  situation  ^km  was,  that  while  a  weekly  average  of  about 
11  JOOyOOO  tons  of  bituminous  coal  had  been  produced  during  May, 
the  eoal  requirements  of  the  war  industries  had  increased  to  a  point 
where,  to  avoid  shortage,  the  weekly  average  must  be  raised  about 
1,000,000  tons  for  the  rest  of  the  current  eoal  year. 

The  Production  Bureau  concentrated  special  efforts  upon  increas- 
ing efficiency  of  individual  mines  and  miners,  in  both  bituminous  and 
anthracite  industries  in  order  to  accomplish  the  greatest  possible  out- 
put with  the  labor  and  mining  facilities  available. 

The  result  of  the  work  to  stimulate  production,  while  apparent  to 
studeacLts  of  statistics  during  April  and  May,  and  even  earlier,  began 
to  be  widely  noticed  when  the  bituminous  production  of  12,427,000 
tons  during  the  first  w^  of  June  was  announced.  From  then  on  a 
steady  output  exceeding  two  million  tons  per  day  was  maintained, 
even  though  a  smaller  force  of  men  was  working. 

A  committee  was  appointed  in  Washington  to  work  in  conjunction 
with  the  War  Industries  Board  to  obtain  priority  for  material  or 
equipment  needed  by  mines. 

In  connection  with  this  campaign,  looking  to  100  per  cent,  coal 
production,  John  P.  White,  Labor  Representative  in  the  Fuel  Admin- 
istration, a  former  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  delivered 
a  series  of  addresses  late  in  June,  in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  with 
the  object  of  stirring  both  operators  and  miners  to  the  utmost  activity. 
This  campaign  extended  to  all  coal  producing  fields.  Several  sur- 
vivors of  the  present  war,  returned  from  Franee^  toured  the  numerous 
fields  ftud  addressed  the  miners. 

One  of  the  early  steps  taken  by  the  Produetion  Bureau  was  the 
appointment  of  a  special  production  committee  in  each  mine.  There 
are  six  members,  three  of  them  chosen  by  the  mine  operators  and  three 
by  the  mine  workers.  Each  committeeman  has  a  personal  certificate 
of  his  appointment  signed  by  the  Fuel  Administrator,  and  by  Mr. 
Neale. 

The  woi'k  of  the  production  committee  is  to  urge  all  mine  workers 
to  work  eight  hours  a  day,  six  days  a  week,  to  keep  track  of  individual 
workers,  to  report  on  the  amount  of  work  acciomplished,  the  number 
of  tons  of  coal  produced,  and  if  there  are  short£^es  of  hours  or  ab- 
sraees,  to  report  on  the  cause  of  these. 

To  enhance  production,  miners  were  encouraged  to  work  on  Liberty 
Loan  Day,  April  26,  1918,  although  it  had  been  proclaimed  a  nation- 
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wide  holiday.    On  the  day  before,  Fuel  Administrator  Garfield  sent 

a  telegram  to  various  operators  and  mine  workers'  officials,  as  follows: 

I  have  consulted  with  President  Wilson,  who  is  quite  willing  that  miners 
should  continue  at  work  tomorrow  wherever  cars  are  available,  on  the  ground 
that  coal  is  a  basic  necessity  and  that  this  labor  will  not  be  regarded  as  contrary 
to  his  proelamation. 

On  July  1,  1918,  Administrator  Garfield  sent  out  an  appeal  to  all 
miners  to  confine  their  Fourth  of  July  celebration  to  one  day,  and  this 
appeal  was  generally  observed. 

IMKnm  Now  to  WiNrik  mi  Foneral  Days 

It  has  been  the  custom  in  the  anthracite  coal  fields  for  manv  years 
for  employees  to  remain  away  from  work  on  the  funeral  day  of  any 
fellow  worker  who  has  been  killed  at  a  colliery.  In  order  to  prevent 
loss  of  tonnage  which  follows  observance  of  this  custom,  operators  and 
the  leaders  of  the  mine  workers  agreed  in  July  of  1918  that  a  com- 
mittee of  six  shall  be  appointed  to  attend  each  such  funeral  and  the 
company  is  to  pay  the  day's  wages  of  the  men  on  the  committee.  In 
addition  the  companies  agreed  to  pay  the  nearest  heirs  of  the  worker 
killed  the  sum  of  $150  over  and  above  the  compensation  allowed  by  law. 

Carnival  Cancelled  to  Aid  Production 

At  Spangler,  Pennsylvania,  a  Firemen's  Convention  and  week's 
carnival  scheduled  for  Cambria  County,  beginning  August  11,  was  can- 
celled at  the  request  of  James  B.  Neale,  Director  of  Production  for 
the  Fuel  Administration,  who  urged  the  abandonment  of  the  plans, 
saying:  "We  cannot  afford  to  lose  one  ton  of  coal  which  can  possibly 
be  mined."  By  telegraph  a  patriotic  response  came  stating  that  the 
proposed  convention  had  been  cancelled.  Appreciation  of  this  action 
was  expressed  by  Mr.  Garfield  and  Mr.  Neale  in  communications  to 
J.  G.  Nicholson,  Barnesboro,  Pa. 

Reports  of  District  Representatives  to  the  Fuel  Administration 
during  July  showed  records  going  by  the  board  in  many  instances,  in- 
dicating that  operators  imd  mine  workers  were  a  unit  in  their  indus- 
trial drive  for  victory. 


DOMESTIC  CONSUMPTION  UNDER  CONTROL 

Because  it  was  evident  that  there  would  not  be  enough  household 
coal  available  during  the  winter  of  1918-1919,  if  the  previous  year's 
waste  continued,  or  if  unequal  distribution  was  not  prevented,  the  Fuel 
Administration,  early  in  July.  1918,  took  steps  to  provide,  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  State  Administrators,  that  the  coal  allowed  to  each  con- 
sumer would  be  only  so  much  as  was  scientifically  found  suflScient  to 
heat  his  house  to  68  degrees,  with  every  conservation  rule  obeyed.  Un- 
der this  system  every  one  was  assured  of  his  fair  proportion  of  coal. 

This  system  was  originally  worked  out  and  anplied  in  Philadelphia. 
It  proved  an  unaualified  success  and,  with  modifications  su^ested  by 
the  experiences  in  that  city,  the  adoption  and  enforcemwit  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Federal  Fuel  Administration  in  all  States.  This  plan 
involves  a  department  of  eoal  allotments  in  couneetion  with  each. local 
fuel  administrator's  office. 
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FEWER  MIN^  NOW  WORKING 

Fear  of  a  shortage  of  coal  miners  on  account  of  war  drafte  and 
the  demands  of  shipbuilding,  steel-making  and  war  industries  m 
general  served  greatly  to  enhance  the  necessity  for  all  consumers  to 
get  their  coal  supply  into  their  bins  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
The  United  States  Fuel  Administration  sounded  this  warning  early 

in  the  spring  of  1918. 

There  were  manv  less  miners  working  than  for  several  yeai^ 
previous,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  keep  the  force  supplied  with 
orders  and  cars  so  there  would  be  less  idleness  during  the  summer 
season  than  formerly.   These  efforts  so  far  have  been  meeting  with 

considerable  success. 

Increased  demand  for  coal  production,  increased  demand  tor  cars 
which  haul  the  coal  and  depletion  of  the  number  of  men  at  work  in 
the  coal  fields  are  three  vital  conditions  the  country  is  facing,  and 
the  problems  arising  are  ones  which  must  in  some  way  be  overcome. 

To  relieve  the  shortage  of  labor,  operators  in  the  coal  regions  are 
urging  that  young  men  who  are  at  school  during  the  winter,  but  who 
can  work  during  the  summer,  should  serve  their  country  by  gettmg 
positions  at  the  mines.  If  the  boys  can  help  accumulate  reserve  coal 
supply  to  meet  winter  emergencies,  th^  will  be  doing  good  service 
to  .A-Hicricfl 

The  importance  of  solving  our  coal  problems  at  this  time,  by  the 
cooperation  of  everyone,  is  aptly  expressed  by  Financial  Ameriea,  a& 

follows : 

The  coal  industry  is  the  most  vital  one  in  the  world,  in  that  it  creates  power, 
without  which  there  couM  be  no  real  progrees.  The  cry  is  for  increased  prodac- 
tion  to  meet  the  greatly  barged  needs  consequent  upon  war. 

It  is  coal  that  keeps  up  the  steam  in  the  boiler,  drives  the  engines  and  keeps 
the  wheels  of  war  industry  turning.  It  is  coal  that  enables  the  railroads  to 
deliver  the  country's  vast  contributions  of  men  and  war  supplies  at  our  seaports, 
and  coal  that  drives  our  ships  bearing  this  aid  to  democracy's  forces  across  the 
ocean* 

Miners  are  needed  here  to  snpport  the  army  in  T^rance.  The  24,000  already 
drafted  and  missing  from  the  anthracite  fields  from  other  causes  have  proved 
•  their  worth  and  ability  in  the  training  camps.  • 

The  new  draft  should  be  applied  with  a  light  hand  to  this  essmtial  industry 
if  these  workers  cannot,  like  the  shipbuilders,  be  exempted  from  ser^ce  m  the 
field.  The  same  consideration  in  the  matter  of  labor  is  due  the  coal  indnstiy 
that  is  dne  to  the  farms.  The  failnre  of  either  wonW  inflict  a  disaster  equal 
to  tiie  loss  of  a  CAmpaign  in  Enrope* 

As  an  illiistratioB  of  what  a  miner  can  do  under  the  highly- 
developed  working  conditions  which  have  been  created  in  the  anthra- 
cite industry,  the  wonderfol  record  of  Marion  Urbin  for  one  month 
may  be  cited.  In  the  Bliss  colliery  of  the  Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre 
Coal  Co.,  he  mined  350  cars  of  coal  He  had  to  remove  58  cars  of 
rock,  a  total  of  408  cars.   His  earnings  were  $350  for  the  month* 


Bureau  of  Gas  Plants  Created 

Announcement  was  made  on  June  25,  1918,  of  tlie  creation  of  the  Bureau  of 
Gas  Plants  of  the  Fuel  Administration  and  the  appointment  of  James  T.  Lynn, 
of  Detroit,  Michigan,  as  director.  This  bureau  has  supervision  of  flie  regulation 
of  the  artificial  gas  industry,  in  so  far  as  it  affects  the  consnmption  of  nA. 


Opening  of  New  Mines  Encowraged 
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OPENING  OF  NEW  MINES 
The  United  States  Fuel  Administration  announced  in  May,  1918, 
a  policy  of  encouraging  the  op^yng  of  new  coal  mines,  whenever  it 

appears  to  its  satisfaction  that  this  can  be  accomplieiied  without  taking 
labor  from  mines  already  developed  and  capable  of  producing  more 
coal  than  at  present,  and  when  it  appears  that  the  net  result  will  be 
an  increased  production  of  coal  in  the  entire  field. 

Transportation,  also,  must  be  arranged  for  because,  from  a  com- 
mercial viewpoint,  coal  is  not  produced  until  it  is  loaded  into  railroad 
cars  at  liie  tipple.  The  Fuel  Administration,  therefore,  is  unwilling 
to  approve  the  opening  of  the  new  mines,  if  it  appears  to  the  United 
States  Railroad  Administration  impossible  or  inexpedient  to  furnish 
the  neeassary  railroad  facilities.  All  applications  for  the  development 
of  new  mines  must  be  taken  up  in  the  first  instance  wifb  the  Fuel 
Administration. 


INDUCEMENT  TO  BUY  COAL  EARLY 

To  encourage  the  early  buying  and  storage  of  coal  for  domestic 
use,  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration  in  Iforch,  1918,  isenied 

regulations  covering  retail  distribution  for  the  year  beginning  April  1. 
The  plan  had  the  indorsement  of  the  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants* 
Association,  which  organization  agreed  to  cooperate  in  enforcement. 
The  idea  was  to  keep  the  mines  and  railroads  busy  all  summer  to 
prevent  a  winter  shortage. 

Most  mines,  customarily,  produce  less  coal  during  the  summer 
months  because  there  is  no  demand  in  the  domestic  market.  Many 
mines  in  other  years  have  been  shut  down  entirely  between  spring  and 
early  autumn.  The  "Order  Early"  campaign  was  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  a  domestic  market  throughout  the  summ^,  and  purpose  was 
completely  accomplished. 

A  general  reduction  of  thirty  cents  per  ton  at  the  mines  in  the 
price  of  anthracite,  75  per  cent,  of  which  is  used  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, was  announced  to  be  effective  from  April  1  to  SeptembCT  1. 
The  regulations  provided : 

Every  coal  consumer  should  place  with  his  dealer  on  or  before  April  1st  a 
written  statement  of  Ms  requirements  for  the  year  beginning  April  1st,  which  he 
diaU  declare  to  be  correct.  The  statement  shall  show  (1)  the  amount  of  coal  the 
consumer  has  on  hand,  (2)  the  amount  of  coal  he  has  on  order  and  the  name  of 
the  person  from  whom  ordered,  (3)  the  amount  of  coal  used  by  him  in  the  12 
months  ending  March  31,  1918,  and  (4)  the  amount  of  coal  needed  to  meet  his 
actual  and  necessary  requirements  prior  to  March  31,  1919:  Provided,  however, 
That  this  regidation  may  be  mortified  by  any  State  Fuel  Adsninistrator  witiiin  his 
own  State. 

Delivery  of  car-load  or  barge-load  lots  to  a  single  domestic  con- 
sumer or  a  group  of  consumers,  was  prohibited  exieept  with  the 

permission  of  the  local  Fuel  Administrator. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  penalties  imposed  under  the  Lever 
act,  carrying  both  fines  and  imprisonment  for  violations  of  the  regula- 
tions by  dealers  or  consumers. 


lis  Penalties  to  IJfiforce  Wage  Agreements 


WAGE  AGREEMENT  SETTLED  STitlKES 

To  settle  numerous  strikes  that  were  on  hand  when  the  United 
States  Fuel  Administration  was  organized,  and  to  promote  a  more 
harmonious  condition  at  the  mines,  a  conference  of  miners  and  oper- 
ators was  held  in  Washington,  beginning  October  6,  1917. 

The  outcome  of  the  conference  was  a  supjdemental  agreement  to  be 
appended  to  existing  agreements  between  tlie  operators  and  miners. 

Under  tlie  agreement,  bituminous  mines  adopting  it  were  allowed 
an  increased  price  of  forty-five  cents  per  ton,  to  cover  increased  wages. 
The  miners  were  obligated  by  it  not  to  sti'ike  or  to  cease  working 
without  cause.  The  agreement  carried  a  penalty  enforceable  against 
the  miners  and  operators  for  non-compliance.  It  also  directed  the 
strengthening  of  existing  agreements  to  make  the  p^ialty  more 
effective. 

All  fines  imposed  under  the  agreement  are  collected  automatically, 
and  ox>erators  refusing  or  neglecting  to  make  the  collections  are  sub- 
ject to  a  fine  of  two  dollars  for  each  employee  subject  to  be  fined.  No 
fines  are  permitted  to  be  refunded  except  by  mutual  agreement  of  the 
accredited  representatives  of  the  miners  and  operators. 

This  agreement  was  first  adopted  in  the  cQstricts  comprising  the 
Central  Competitive  Field,  which  is  the  field  of  largest  importance, 
and  includes  lUinois,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Western  Pennsylvania.  The 
agreement  has  been  extended  since  to  other  fields.  In  the  bituminous 
field  the  penalties  have  been  fixed  by  mutual  agreement  in  each  of 
the  mining  districts. 

In  the  anthracite  region  a  blanket  agreement  was  made  prescribing 
specified  penalties  throughout  the  fields  and  the  Government  allowed 
the  anthracite  operators  an  increase  of  35  cents  a  ton  in  the  selling 
price  at  the  mines. 

Fuel  Admiiuslnitiaii  Labw  Bawau  O^ted 

At  a  conference  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  between  Fuel  Adminis- 
trator Garfield  and  the  international  officials  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America,  a  complete  understanding  was  reached  wherein  all 
questions  pertaining  to  labor  in  the  coal  mining  industry  will  remain 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Administrator,  This 
is  in  accordance  with  an  understanding  previously  reached  between 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Fuel  Administrator. 

To  make  this  arrangement  effective,  the  Fuel  Administrator  created 
a  Bur^u  of  Labor,  to  which  all  matters  relating  to  labor  controversies 
will  be  referred  for  settlement.  John  P.  White,  formerly  president  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  and  Bembrandt  Peale,  coal 
operator  for  Central  Pennsylvania,  were  appointed  joint  heads  of  this 
bureau,  with  power  as  deputies  of  the  Fuel  Administrator  to  consider 
and  dispose  of  all  matters  concerning  labor  in  the  coal  mining  industry 
properly  coming  before  the  Fuel  Administration  and  subject  to  the 
procedure  prescribed  in  existing  joint  agreements. 

A  statement  of  principles  was  made  by  Mr.  Garfield  at  conferences 
at  which  were  present  Frank  J.  Hayes,  president;  John  L.  Lewis, 
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vice-president;  AVilliam  Green,  secretary  and  treasurer,  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America ;  and  John  P.  White  and  Rembrandt  Peale, 
representing  the  Fuel  Administration,  all  of  whom  acquiesced  in  the 
statement  as  expressing  their  understanding  of  the  principles  fol- 
lowed by  the  Fuel  Administration  and  by  the  International  Union  of 
Mine  Workers  in  settling  questions  relating  to  labor  in  the  coal-mining 
industry. 

It  was  understood  that  wherever  the  Federal  Government  is  called 
upon  to  intervene,  or  of  its  own  motion  intervenes,  in  the  settlement  of 
such  questions,  whether  in  organized  or  unorganized  fields,  jurisdiction 
shall  remain  until  otherwise  arranged,  in  ike  hwds  of  the  Fuel  Adr 
ministrator. 


ORDER  TO  INSURE  CLEANING  OF  COAL 

The  United  States  Fuel  Administration  in  March,  1918,  announced 
the  organization  of  an  iiispeotkai  ^tem  to  enforce  the  mining  and 
shipping  of  el^m  eo^ 

Subsequently;  under  an  order  effective  June  1,  191S,  coal  con- 
demned by  the  Fuel  Administration  for  lacking  preparation,  or 
because  it.  contains  a  large  percentage  of  impurities  must  be  sold  at 
50  cents  per  ton  less  than  the  fixed  Oovemment  price  for  the  mine. 

Authority  was  given  to  the  district  representatives  of  the  Fuel 
Administration  to  appoint  inspectors  of  knowledge  and  experience, 
to  inspect  the  product  of  the  various  mines,  and  with  sufficient  author- 
ity to  enforce  the  cleaning  of  coal  at  the  mines.  They  were  em- 
powered to  order  the  suspension  of  operation  in  mines  where  the 
coal  was  found  naturally  to  be  of  such  character  as  to  be  unfit  for 
market.  The  order  did  not  change  the  terms,  conditions,  or  validity 
of  existing  contracts,  but  new  contracts  were  made  subject  to  it. 


rnXUMINOUS  ZONE  SYSTEM 

The  United  States  Fuel  Administration,  cooperating  with  fbe 
Director-General  of  Railroads,  announced  in  March,  1918,  a  zone  syB- 
tern,  to  cover  the  distribution  of  bituininous  coal  during  tiie  coal  year 
beginning  April  1, 1918.  To  avoid  waste  of  transportation  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  system.  ' 

The  system  provides  for  the  retention  of  something  like  5,000,000 
tons  of  coal  for  the  East  which  has  heretofore  gone  west.  It  will 
eliminate  the  movement  of  more  than  2,000,000  tons  of  Pocahontas 
coal  to  Chicago  and  other  western  points  over  a  haul  of  about  660 
miles.  Chicago  can  make  up  this  shortage  from  southern  Illinois 
mines,  with  an  average  rail  haul  of  312  miles.  Thus,  there  will  be 
saved  11,400,000  car-miles,  or,  conservatively  figured,  285,000  car- 
days.  This  will  permit  14  additional  round  trips  of  20  days  each  from 
West  Virginia  to  zone  destinations,  permitting  an  addtonal  production 
of  at  least  700,000  tons  of  Pocahontas  and  New  River  coal. 

Similar  comparisons  show  that  on  the  movement  of  550,000  tons 
annually  from  Kanawha  districts  to  Wiseonsin  points  there  can  be 
saved  about  2,500^000  ear*mUes,  with  a  consequrat  increased  produc- 
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Hon  of  some  300,000  tons.  On  the  movement  from  southeastern  Ken- 
tircky  to  Chicago  the  saving  will  be  about  800,000  car-miles  and  50,000 
tons  production.  The  elimination  of  the  Indiana-to-Iowa  movement 
will  save  1,600,000  car-miles  and  permit  100,000  tons  additional  pro- 
duction. These  are  only  a  few  instances  of  transportation  saving 
effected  by  the  system. 

Coal  of  particular  quality  or  characteristics  for  special  uses,  such 
as  by-product,  coke,  gas,  blacksmith,  or  metallurgical  coal,  is  per- 
mitted to  move  by  permit  beyond  the  limits  imposed  by  the  zone 
system.  Applications  for  permits  must  be  made  to  the  Zone  Permit 
Bureau  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration  in  Washington. 

The  method  of  enforcing  the  zone  system  is  that  the  Fuel  Admini- 
strator prohibits  distribution  beyond  the  limits  of  each  zone,  and  the 
railroad  administration  supplements  these  prohibitions  by  railroad 
embargoes.  When  permits  shall  be  issued  by  the  Fuel  Administrator 
to  admit  of  distribution  beyond  the  zone  limits  such  permits  operate 
as  exemptions  from  the  embai^es  and  the  embargoes  so  provide. 

A  complete  list  of  the  restrictions  imposed  by  tiie  zone  i^stem, 
by  Stately  is  in  the  hands  of  State  Fuel  Adndnistrators. 


West  Virginia  Coal  for  the  East 

To  meet  the  constantly  growing  demand  for  coal  for  war  industries 
in  the  eastern  section  of  the  United  States,  the  Fuel  Administration 
issued  an  order  effective  June  20,  1918,  making  restrictions  on  west- 
bound movements  of  bituminous  coal  from  the  Kanawha  and  Kenova- 
Thaeker  districts  of  West  Virginia.  The  order  prohibits  the  move- 
ment of  coal  mined  east  of  St.  Albans,  on  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
Bailway,  to  points  West.  By-product  coal  and  coal  intended  for  the 
manufacture  of  gas  or  for  other  special  purposes  may  be  moved  west 
from  ^ese  fields  only  when  consumers  have  procur^  a  permit  from 
the  Coal  Zone  Permit  Bureau  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Administra- 
tion. Public  utilities  and  similar  plants  which  now  have  contracts 
with  mines  in  this  section  may  also  secure  permits  for  the  west-bound 
shipment  of  coal. 


RULING  CONTROLS  PRICES  AFFECTED  BY  FREIGHT  RATES 

A  regulation  prdubiting  coal  distributors  and  dealers  from  adding 
to  the  price  they  charge  for  coal  any  increased  freight  rate  which  the 
dealers  or  distributors  have  not  actually  paid  or  become  obligated 
to  pay,  was  issued  on  June  24,  1918,  by  the  Fuel  Administration.  A 
general  increase  in  freight  rates  on  coal  became  effective  June  25. 
On  that  date  large  stocks  of  coal  were  in  the  hands  of  dealers  who 
had  paid  the  old  freight  rate.  These  dealers  were  not  allowed  to  in- 
crease their  selling  prices  on  this  coal  to  include  the  new  increased 
rate.  The  regulation  also  applied  to  coal  shipped  to  the  various 
''pools"  at  tidewater. 


Every  three-ineh  shell  tliat  we  fire  in  Traace  means  a  consumption  of  80 
pounds  of  coaL 


War  Industrws  Congest  Northeast 
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WAR  INDUSTRY  MUST  SPREAD  WEST  AND  SOUTH 

As  a  means  of  relieving  congesdon  of  traffic  lines  and  of  numn- 
faetoring  conditions  in  the  nor&eastern  portion  of  the  country,  the 
War  Industries  Board,  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration  and 
the  United  States  Railroad  Administration  announced,  on  June  12, 
1918,  a  policy  of  limiting  new  production  within  this  district. 

The  congested  area  comprises  the  New  England  States;  Eastern 
and  Southeastern  New  York  as  far  west  as  Binghamton;  Pennsyl- 
vania, as  far  west  as  Williamsport,  Altoona  and  Harrisburg;  all  of 
New  Jersey,  all  of  Delaware,  and  Eastern  Maryland,  not  including 
Baltimore. 

Under  the  policy  now  inaugurated  further  increase  in  the  volume 
of  war  orders  and  the  number  of  establishments  handling  them,  will 
be  prevented,  except  in  unavoidable  cases  or  through  inability  to 
otherwise  provide  for  war  needs,  and  in  such  cases  the  supply  of  coal 
to  existing  plants  in  the  same  district  will  have  to  be  curtailed. 

The  matter  of  moving  coal  and  raw  materials  into  the  congested 
area,  as  well  as  of  transi)orting  the  finished  product  away,  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  problems  with  which  the  Government  has  to  deal. 
A  careful  analysis  shows  that  the  increased  industrial  activity  in  this 
area  has  created  requirements  which  exceed  the  limit  of  pos^ble  truis- 
portation  of  coal  and  necessary  materials  for  manufacture. 

To  overcome  the  difficnlties  presented  by  this  condition,  the  War 
Indns^ies  Board  and  the  Fuel  Administration  have  undertaken  to 
limit  manufacture  in  the  congested  district  to  the  present  status  of 
output,  and  have  new  orders  placed  in  territory  farther  west  and 
south. 


Population  Congested  in  Anthracite  Consuming  States 

Detailed  census  statistics  of  the  influx  of  population  to  the  now 
congested  area  of  the  northeast  would  undoubtedly  show  that  millions 
of  persons  have  moved  from  other  sections,  since  the  beginning  of 
European  hostilities,  to  the  industrial  centers  in  the  anthracite  eon- 
soming  res^<m  of  the  United  States. 

A  table,  prepared  last  year  by  the  Provost  Marshal  General  in 
connection  with  the  application  of  the  selective  draft  law,  showed  an 
increase  in  population  of  nearly  five  millions  at  that  time  over  the 
figures  of  1910,  for  the  states  of  the  Northeast  where  large  war  indus- 
tries are  located.  The  figures  are  as  follows: 


1910 

Conneetieut  ....  1,114,756 

Delaware    202,322 

Dist.  of  Oolumbia  331,069 

Maine    742,371 

Maryland   1,295,346 

MasBadmsettiB  3,693,310 
New  Hampshire.  430,572 

New  Jersey   2,537,167 

New  York.  9,113,614 


1917 

1,719,623   Pennsylvania  . . 

234,710  Rhode  Islaad.. . 

346,856  Vermont  

646,588 

1,292,091  Total  

3,939,561 

403,8M 
3,255,407 
11,187,798 


1010  1917 

7,665,111  8,981,082 
595,986  573,583 
355,956  296,426 


Total  iaerease 


28,077,580  32,877,609 
28,077,580 
4,800,029 
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Drastic  Measures  Used  in  Europe 


CONTROL  OF  FUEL  IN  EUROPE 

As  a  war  measure  the  belligerent  countries  of  Europe  have  been 

forced  to  take  radical  steps  in  order  to  insure  an  advantageous  use  of 
their  coal  resources. 

The  coal  mines  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  placed  under 
Govenunent  control  early  in  1917.  All  dividends  paid  and  all  wage 
agreements  must  be  approved  by  the  Qovemraent.^  On  account  of  the 
advance  in  cost  of  £o<^  and  other  necessities  of  living,  which  is  figured 
there  to  aven^  94  per  cent.,  increase  in  prices  of  coal  amounting  to 
from  $L00  to  $1.60  per  ton  have  been  authorized.  Army  imd  Navy 
requirements  and  other  Government  industries,  including  munition 
plants  and  railroads,  are  given  priority  in  the  distribution  of  coal  and 
the  allotment  of  cars. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  about  240,000  miners  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  out  of  a  total  of  about  one  million,  enlisted  in  the  army, 
and  the  industry  was  seriously  crippled  for  a  time.  The  government 
tried  to  have  these  men  returned  to  the  mines  but  less  than  twenty 
tliousand  were  sent  back.  Then  a  regulation  was  put  in  force  pro- 
viding that  no  miner  could  enlist  in  the  war  without  the  approval  of  a 
local  board  established  in  each  district  to  pass  upon  enlistments,^  The 
result  was  that  men  employed  in  various  other  occupations  imme- 
diately applied  for  work  in  the  mines. 

Conservation  in  Great  Britain  is  governed  by  drastic  rules.  If 
cinders  are  found  in  the  dust-bin  of  any  consumer  he  is  liable  to  six 
months'  imprisonment.  No  one  can  consume  more  than  221/2  tons 
per  year  without  a  special  permit.  For  1917  the  winter  ration  scale 
allowed  the  use  of  200  pounds  per  week  for  four  rooms;  one  ton  per 
month  for  seven  rooms ;  and  up  to  two  tons  per  month  for  15  rooms. 
Half  rations  are  permitted  in  summer.  If  one  person's  ration  is  ten 
tons  a  year  and  he  buys  eleven  he  is  liable  to  prosecution. 

England  has  also  recently  curtailed  the  use  of  fuel  oil  b&  well  as 
gasoline  and  gas  for  pleasure  automobiles. 

The  French  and  Italian  governments  have  assumed  complete  con- 
trol of  distribution.  In  May,  1917,  the  Russian  provisional  govern- 
ment took  over  the  coal  mines  of  that  country  for  the  purpose  of 
controlling  distribution  and  prices.  Fuel  is  so  scarce  in  France  that 
during  the  winter  of  1917-18  the  amount  of  coal  allowed  to  domestic 
consumers  was  approximately  11  kilos,  or  24  pounds,  per  month.  The 
colder  sections  received  a  larger  amount  and  the  warmer  sections  a 
mnaller  amount,  but  in  all  cases  the  allow^ances  w^ere  much  less  than 
the  minimum  requirements  for  comfort.  Strict  limitations  were  im- 
posed on  the  consumption  of  gas  and  electricity. 

Since  the  loss  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  France  produced,  before  the 
present  war,  only  about  two-thirds  of  the  coal  she  consumed,  and  now 
the  portions  under  invasion  contain  her  principal  coal  mines.  This 
has  made  necessary  more  extensive  exploitation  of  other  mines.  In 
1913  she  used  about  65,000,000  tons,  of  which  she  produced  about 
45,000,000  tons  and  imported  the  balance  from  Great  Britain,  Ger- 
many and  Belgium.  In  1916  her  consumption  was  curtailed  to  about 


Smokeless  Coal  for  liunkeriny 
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40,000,000  tons,  of  which  she  produced  24,000,000  tons  and  imported 
16,000,000  tons.  Her  production  has  increased  remarkably  during 
the  last  eighteen  months,  and  for  the  y^r  1917  it  is  estimated  to  have 
been  30,800,000  tons. 

Early  in  the  war  Germany  centralized  the  entire  coal  industry 
under  government  control.  In  Berlin  a  new  plan  of  distribution  was 
put  in  force  in  May,  1918.  Its  chief  feature  is  that  a  dealer  is  obliged 
to  supply  customers  in  exact  accordance  with  tickets  presented,  these 
being  issued  by  the  government.  There  are  two  kinds  of  tickets,  one 
for  cooking  and  one  for  heating  coal.  For  cooking,  a  family  of  one  or 
two  persons  is  allowed  1,200  pounds;  three  to  six,  1,600;  seven  to  ten, 
3,200.  As  to  coal  for  heating,  one  room  is  allowed  500  pounds,  two 
rooms  1,000,  and  so  on  up  to  6,000  pounds.  Persons  who  used  more 
than  six  tons  for  beating  last  winter  will  be  allowed  just  half  what 
tbey  used  then. 


BEST  OF  COAL  FOR  THE  SHIPS 

Strict  regulations  govern  the  shipments  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
of  coal  intended  for  the  bunkering  of  ships.  Only  the  highest  grade 
of  coal  for  steam-making  purposes  is  permitted  to  be  used  for  thia 
service,  to  l^e  end  that  each  ship  shall  have  a  greater  steaming  radius 
and  higher  speed  from  a  given  bulk  and  weight. 

Under  regulations  issued  in  April,  1918,  by  Fuel  Administrator 
Garfield,  it  is  prohibited  that  coal  be  delivered  to  any  Atlantic  or  Gulf 
port  for  bunkering  purposes  otJher  than  that  specified  by  the  Fuel 
Administration  as  permissible  bunker  coal.  The  shipment  of  coal 
smaller  than  run  of  mine,  to  any  port  for  bunkering  purposes,  or  to 
any  pool  designated  as  a  ^^permissible  coal  pool/^  is  expressly  pro- 
hibited except  when  special  permission  is  granted  by  the  Fuel 
Administration.  On  July  2,  1918,  twenty-five  additional  inspectors 
were  appointed  to  help  supervise  more  thoroughly  the  preparation  of 
coal  for  ships. 

Orders  issued  by  the  Fuel  Administration,  effective  July  23  and 
July  31,  1918,  revised  former  regulations  relative  to  the  required  qual- 
ity and  grades  of  coal  for  bunkering  steamships.  The  purpose  of  the 
orders  was  to  improve  the  quality  and  enlarge  the  quantity  of  coal 
for  ships  in  the  Atlantic  trade. 

An  order  was  issued  by  the  Fuel  Administration  on  July  18,  1918, 
prohibiting  any  person  owning  or  operating  a  dock  on  Lake  Michigan 
or  Lake  Superior  from  selling,  shipping,  delivering  or  distributing 
smokeless  coal  received  at  any  such  dock  from  the  New  River,  Poca- 
hontas, Tug  River  or  other  field  producing  low  volatile  smokeless  coal 
for  any  purpose  other  than  making  illuminating  gas,  by-product  coke 
or  coal  briquettes,  or  for  such  other  special  purposes  as  may  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Fuel  Administration,  by  special  permits.  Such  permits 
must  be  obtained  from  the  District  Representative  of  the  Fuel  Ad- 
ministration in  ehai^  of  doeks  on  Lake  Michigan  and  Lake  Superior. 
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Restrictions  on  Exports 


HIGHER  PRICES  FOR  EXPORT  AND  BUNKER  COAL 

An  order  relative  to  prices  for  coal  for  foreign  bunkering  pur- 
poses and  export  cargoes  was  issued  by  the  United  States  Fuel  Ad- 
miuistration  on  December  13,  1917,    It  provides: 

The  maximum  price  of  coal  sold  and  delivered  to  vessels  for  foreigu  bunkering 
purposes  or  for  export. to  foreign  countries,  except  to  Canada  and  Mexico,  shall 
be  tiie  priee  preseribed  for  sueh  eoal  at  the  mine  at  the  tiine  sneli  eoal  left  the 
mine  plus  transportation  charges  from  the  mine  to  port  of  loading,  plitt  $1^5 
per  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 

To  this  price,  computed  as  above,  the  seller  of  the  coal,  or  sueh  other  agency 
as  performs  the  actual  work  of  bunkering  or  loading  the  vessel,  may  add  the 
customary  and  proper  charges,  if  any,  for  storage,  towing,  elevation,  trimming, 
special  unloaddng,  and  other  port  charges,  and  is  subject  all  present  and 
fotore  regulations  <»f  the  United  States  Government. 

Exports  to  Canadft 

During  the  first  three  months  of  1918  permits  were  issued  by  the 
Fuel  Administration  to  a  large  number  of  coal  operators  allowix^  ex- 
ports of  eoal  to  Canada.  These  permits  covered  the  months  of  April, 
May  and  June.  No  export  licenses  were  required  for  individual  ship- 
ments into  the  Dominion  but  the  allotments  as  given  in  the  permits 
limit  the  amount  that  shippers  are  at  liberty  to  send  durii^  that 
period, 

C.  A.  Magrath,  Fuel  Controller  for  Canada,  with  headquarters 
iu  Ottawa,  was  granted  considerable  tonnage,  and  the  privilege  for  the 
period  mentioned,  to  call  upon  the  Fuel  Administration  to  issue  per- 
mits to  any  shippers  who  apply  to  him. 

Allotments  of  coal  to  Canada  during  1917  were  upon  the  same  basis 
as  if  Canada  were  one  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  The  mines  of  British 
Columbia  furnish  considerable  coal  to  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
United  States. 

Ci^e  f CM*  Eipwt 

Because  of  the  fact  that  the  handling  of  coke  for  export  involves 
certain  expenses  for  assembling,  loading,  selling,  and  financing,  regu- 
lation was  issued  by  the  Fuel  Administration,  permitting  the  adding 
o£  60  cents  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  to  the  Government  price.  This 
price  applies  to  coke  for  export  to  foreign  countries  or  to  a  possession 
or  dependency  of  the  United  States.  The  operator  may  also  add  to 
this  the  eost  of  transportation  ixom.  the  ovens  to  the  port  of  loading. 

Anthracite  Exports  Restricted 

Shipments  of  anthracite  coal  to  Canada  during  the  present  eoal 
year  have  been  restricted  by  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Fuel  Controller  of  Canada,  after  a  conference 
of  operators,  nuners  imd  railway  officials  in  Canada.  Supplies  to 
points  in  western  Canada  are  materially  rMtrieted.  The  Canadian 
ptiblic  is  warned  that  eoiuiervation  must  be  practiced  to  the  utmost 
extent. 


The  Nation  relies  on  its  250,000  industrial  and  railroad  firemen,  and 
15,000,000  honsehoM  fifemen,  to  9top  that  waste  and  save  the  day. 


Eow  Prices  Are  Fw^ 
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FIXING  OF  MINE  PRICES 

While  our  coal  resources  are  plentiful  and  a  generous  supply  could 
be  brought  to  the  mouth  of  nunes  with  the  labor  available,  when  trans- 
portation is  clogged  this  becomes  a  limiting  factor,  because  coal  can- 
not be  called  produced  until  it  is  delivered.  The  problem  of  the  Fuel 
Administration  is,  therefore,  to  use  the  available  supply  to  bring  to 
the  mouth  of  the  mine  the  best  obtainable  in  such  quantities  as 
the  railways  can  transport. 

To  accomplish  this  result  prices  have  been  so  fixed  as  to  oSer  a 
fair  profit  to  reasonably  efficient  operators  who  are  working  veins  of 
merchantable  coal,  without  encouraging  the  development  or  operation 
of  mines  that  produce  inferior  coal  or  that  operate  only  at  high  cost. 

Before  undertaking  a  revision  of  prices,  the  Fuel  Administration 
makes  inquiries  and  obtains  detailed  statements  under  oath  by  the 
operators  on  standard  forms  known  as  cost  sheets,  together  with  a 
thorough  investigation  by  agents  of  the  Fuel  Administration  not  only 
with  references  to  the  data  submitted,  but  also  covering  general  con- 
ditions in  the  field  as  to  quality  of  coal,  labor,  and  transportation. 
This  insures  only  such  revisions  in  price  as  will  tend  toward  an  effi- 
cient use  of  the  available  mine  labor  in  the  production  of  those  grades 
of  coal  most  in  demand  at  points  where  it  can  readily  be  transported 
to  consumers.  The  quality  of  the  coal  produced  or  the  location  of  a 
coal  field  or  even  of  a  single  mine  where  costs  are  exceptionally  high 
may  justify  granting  a  special  price. 

HOW  MAXmUM  RETAIL  PRIC^  ARE  ESTABLISHED 

To  supplement  the  prices  of  coal  at  the  mines,  the  United  States 
Fuel  Administration  has  issued  rej^ulations  governing  the  maximimi 
retail  gross  margins  that  may  be  charged  by  retail  coal  dealers.  The 
local  fuel  committee  for  each  community  ascertains,  after  a  careful  in- 
vestigation of  the  retailer's  cost  of  conducting  his  business,  what  it 
considers  to  be  the  proper  maximum,  retail  gross  nuurgin  for  the  com* 
munity. 

The  facts  and  data  ascertained  by  this  investigation  along  with  the 
local  committee^s  recommendations  are  forwarded  to  the  State  Fuel 
Administrator,  and  he  thm  establishes  tiie  maximum  retail  gross 
margin  for  that  commuiiity.  The  maximum  retail  price  of  coal  in 
tiiat  community  is  then  determined  by  adding  this  maximum  retidl 
gross  maigin  to  the  price  of  eoal  at  the  mine  and  to  the  transportation 
charges. 

The  diief  service  rendered  by  the  establishment  of  maximum  retail 
prices  has  been  the  prevention  of  a  run-away  mai^et  or  price  panic, 
which  would  inevitably  result  in  the  absence  of  regulation  and  from 
an  insufficient  supply. 


Th£  PRAonoAL  rBmum  w  coal  use»s  to-day  is  to  maek 

EIGHT  OB  NINE  TONS  OF  COAL  TAKE  THE  PLACE  OF  TEN. 
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Perils  in  Too  Much  Curtailment 


CURTAILM£NT  OF  NON^WAR  INDUSTRIES 

Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Adminis- 

t ration  it  became  evident  that  the  continuation  of  the  war  would 

make  it  necessary  to  curtail  the  amount  of  fuel  being  consumed  by 
industries  the  operation  of  which  is  not  directly  essential  to  the  suc- 
cessful conduct  of  hostilities.  Such  serious  action,  however^  required 
caution.  Investigation  showed  that  about  twenty  billions  of  dollars 
are  invested  and  ten  million  men  employed  by  industries  of  this  class. 
Tf  they  were  curtailed  fifty  per  cent.,  five  million  families  would  lose 
tlioir  means  of  livelihood  and  severe  hardship,  if  not  widespread  panic, 
would  rcvsult. 

While  some  employees  of  the  lesser-essential  or  non-war  industries 
might  find  work  in  munition  plants,  the  larger  proportion  were  not 
trained  or  adapted  for  such  service.  It  was  realized  that  keeping  labor 
employed  is  uecessary  to  keep  the  country  in  healthy  condition  for  the 
successful  waging  of  war.  The  program  was,  therefore,  formulated 
of  curtailing  these  industries  gradually,  and  to  make  the  curtailment 
conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  growth  of  our  new  war  machine. 

As  regards  some  of  the  non-war  industries,  other  executive  depart- 
ments of  the  Government  are  much  more  directly  affected  than  the 
Fuel  Administration,  in  that  the  consumption  of  coal  by  many  of 
such  plants  is  comparatively  small,  but  their  requirements  are  large 
in  numerous  lines  such  as  steel  and  other  products  needed  in  the  war 
industries. 

Numerous  manufacturers  have  been  moved  by  patriotic  sentiment 
to  offer  curtailment  of  production  aiMi  through  such  offers  conferences 
have  been  brought  about  which  have  resulted  in  voluntary  agreements 
to  reduce  the  use  of  fuel  and  other  war  e^ntials  by  substantial 

percentages. 

Hidf  Fuel  Ration  for  Beer  Making 

After  consultation  with  the  Chairman  of  the  War  Industries  Board 
it  was  decided  on  July  3, 1918,  by  the  Fuel  Administration,  to  restrict 
tlie  consumption  of  fuel  among  industries  engaged  in  the  production 
of  alcoholic  or  non-alcoholic  beer,  ale,  porter,  or  other  cereal  beverages, 
during  the  year  beginning  July  1,  1918,  and  ending  June  30,  1919, 
to  an  amount  not  in  excess  of  50%  of  the  average  annual  amount  of 
the  fuel  consumed  during  the  period  from  January  1,  1915,  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1917. 

In  cases  where  such  an  industry  was  not  in  existence  on  January 
1,  lOlo,  the  period  during  which  it  has  been  in  existence  prior  to 
January  1, 1918,  shall  be  considered  and  used  as  a  basis  in  determining 
the  quantity  of  fuel  that  may  be  consumed. 

Two  or  more  plants,  under  the  same  or  separate  ownership  may 
combine  such  plants  and  use  the  fuel  allotted  to  each  by  this  regula- 
tion, provided  the  total  amount  of  fuel  so  used  shall  not  be  in  excess 
of  the  amount  of  fuel  permitted  to  be  used  by  all  when  operated 
separately. 

During  the  period  from  April  1,  1918,  to  June  30,  1918,  a  volun- 
tary cut  of  thirty  per  emt  (30)  of  the  amount  of  beer  brewed  durii^ 
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the  corresponding  period  of  1917  had  been  observed  tiirough  the 
cooperation  of  The  War  Service  Committee  of  the  United  States 
Brewers'  Association. 

STATEMENT  OF  JULY  10,  1918 

On  July  10th  the  Fuel  Administration  issued  the  folloinng  ^;ate- 
ment  dealing  with  the  brewing  industry : 

Beferring  to  the  order  of  July  3rd  euttmg  down  fael  going  to  breweries,  Mr. 
Garfield  states  that  in  view  of  the  present  coal,  transportation  and  other  short- 
ages and  until  the  prospect  of  larger  service  is  assured,  breweries  will  not  be  able 
to  count  upon  a  supply  of  coal  beyond  that  needed  to  utilize  the  materials  in  the 
process  of  manufacture,  including  malt  already  manufactured, 

TUa  is  merely  anotiier  step  in  the  program  of  enrtaUmait  of  non-war  indus- 
tries begun  several  months  ago,  and  is  necessary  in  order  that  coal  may  be  im- 
mediately delivered  to  war  injlufitriefl  and  to  sections  of  the  country  runote  from 
the  mines. 

At  the  present  time,  for  example,  the  railroads  report  that  200  more  cars 
can  be  daily  passed  through  the  New  England  gateways  provided  the  coal  can  be 
fnmidied.  It  is  imperative  that  advantages  be  taken  of  this  opportonity,  becaose 
two-thirds  of  New  England's  coal  supply  goes  in  by  water  and  after  winter  sets 
in  shipments  are  greatly  reduced.  Moreover,  the  delivery  of  the  New  England 
allotment  by  water  is  seriously  behind  schedule,  but  coal  for  200  additional  cars 
can  be  had  only  by  divertin|[  it  from  other  industries,  and  obviously  it  should  be  . 
taken  from  non*war  industries. 

Before  issuing  the  order  of  July  3rd^  the  Fuel  Administrator  conferred  witii 
a  special  committee  appointed  by  the  President,  composed  of  Mr.  Baruch,  Mr. 
Hoover,  Mr.  McCormick  and  Mr.  Garfield,  to  consider  the  reduction  of  activities 
in  non-war  industries  to  save  the  consumption  of  r^w  materials,  food,  labor 
and  transportation,  and  that  order  had  their  approval. 

This  Committee  has  reetmimended  the  appointment  of  a  speeial  etmimitteey  . 
composed  of  Messrs.  Clarence  M.  Woolley,  Edward  Chambers,  P.  Noyes,  Theo- 
dore P.  Whitmarsh  and  Edwin  B.  Parker,  of  the  Priorities  Board,  and  Prof. 
Edwin  F.  Gay,  statistician,  to  study  each  industry  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
what  curtailment  can  be  made,  and  to  report  to  the  Priorities  Board  from  time 
to  time,  the  Priorities  Board  in  turn  advising  the  various  administrative  depart- 
ments to  take  sueh  aetion  as  will  effectuate  its  recommendation. 

Marnif  aclue  of  Cli^  Plrodiids  Besteicted 

In  April,  1918,  the  Fuel  Administration  issued  regulations,  ap- 
proved by  the  War  Industries  Board,  restricting  the  manufacture  of 
clay  products  and  rearranging  and  dividing  the  manufacturing  pro- 
gram in  such  a  way  as  to  place  this  industry  on  a  war  basis.  The 
products  dealt  with  were  arranged  in  classes,  and  manufacture  cur- 
tailed on  a  percentage  basis,  as  follows :  Face  Brick,  Common  Brick, 
Paying  Brick,  Terra  Cotta,  Roofing  Tile,  Floor  and  Wall  Tile  and 
Sanitary  Ware,  each  50  per  cent,  restriction;  Hollow  Tile  and  Drain 
Tile  and  Sewer  PipBi  each  25  per  ceut. ;  axidy  Stoneware  (except  ehm* 
ical),  15  per  cent, 

A  modification  effective  June  19,  in  relation  to  the  manufacture  of 
sanitary  ware,  granted  permission  to  use  fuel  in  excess  of  50  per  cent, 
of  the  previous  year's  requirements  upon  individual  application  to 
the  Fuel  Administration,  proof  being  ,  submitted  that  &e  inereased 
production  is  necessary  to  meet  war-time  needs. 

An  accompanying  order  permitted  the  use  of  wood  and  peat,  when 
not  transported  by  railroad,  in  the  manufacture  of  all  clay  products 
and  sanitary  ware  in  exe^  of  the  quantity  of  fuel  permitted  by  the 
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April  order.  All  such  users^  however,  must  at  once  notify  State  ¥wA 
Administrators  of  their  respective  States  in  writiug  of  the  exact  time 
when  they  began  the  use  of  such  wood  and  peat. 

Fuel  Administrator  Garfield  issued  an  order  in  April,  1918,  reduc- 
ing the  fuel  used  in  the  production  of  enameled  ware  50  per  cent. 

Lem  Fuel  for  Plewure  Aotoiiiobiks 

Fuel  Administrator  Garfield  on  June  12,  1918,  stated,  in  regard 
to  the  curtailment  of  fuel  for  the  manufacture  of  pleasure  automobiles, 
that  the  general  question  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Steel  Section  of  the 
War  Industries  Board.  The  Fuel  Administrator  felt  responsible,  he 
said,  to  limit  the  amount  of  fuel  used  in  th(»  manufacture  of  pleasure 
automobiles  to  whatever  extent  the  national  situation  demanded.  He 
made  it  plain  that  even  if  steel  is  available  for  a  larger  production,  he 
would  be  compelled  to  limit  the  fuel  for  the  manufacture  of  pleasure 
automobiles  in  the  season  1918-1919  to  not  over  25  per  cent,  of  that 
consumed  for  this  purpose  in  the  season  1917-1918. 

This  curtailment  does  not  affect  the  manufacture  of  trucks  or  other 
cars  for  war  use,  nor  the  enormous  amount  of  other  war  material  which 
the  automobile  eompanies  have  already  undertaken  for  the  Govern- 
ment. 

No  Fad  AUowed  to  Private  Yachte 

Restrictions  of  the  use  of  coal*  and  fuel  oil  on  private  pleasure 
yachts  was  announced  by  the  Fuel  Administration  on  May  29,  1918, 
after  consultation  with  the  Chairman  of  the  War  Industries  Board, 
It  was  ordered  that  during  the  period  from  June  1,  1918,  to  May  31, 
1919,  no  coal  or  fuel  should  be  consumed,  burned,  used  on,  or  furnished 
to  a  private  yacht  for  any  purpose  whatsoever  except  for  galley  fuel. 
It  was  provided  that  the  order  should  not  be  construed  to  regulate  the 
use  of  fuel  by  any  craft  in  the  service  of  the  Government ;  and  any 
private  yacht  which  on  the  first  day  of  June,  1918,  was  away  from  its 
home  port  was  allowed  to  use  fuel  to  reach  its  home  port,  by  the  short- 

praetieable  route* 

Fifty  Per  Cent  C5ot  for  Florist8 

Following  several  conferences  with  florists,  it  was  agreed  that  a  50 
per  cent,  curtailment  in  fuel,  which,  in  general,  means  a  curtailment 
of  hot-honse  space,  would  permit  the  florists  to  preserve  their  most 
'  valued  stock  and  keep  their  husiness  organizations  intact  during  the 
war.  A  regulation  to  this  effect  was,  therefore,  issued  by  the  Fuel 
Administration  governing  the  use  of  fuel  by  florists,  during  the  year 
beginniiig  April  1,  1918,  and  ending  March  31,  1919. 

The  order  applies  to  any  person,  firm,  association,  or  corporation, 
engaged  in  the  growing  of  flowers,  plants  or  winter  v^tables,  but  does 
not  include  gr^mhouses  devoted  exclusively  to  the  growing  of  plants 
for  transplantation  to  produce  summer  vegetables.  The  curtailment 
of  50  per  cent,  is  based  on  the  amount  consumed  by  each  greenhouse 
during  the  period  from  April  1,  1915,  to  April  1,  1918.  In  ease  any 
particular  greenhouse  was  not  in  existence  on  April  1,  1915,  the  period 
during  which  it  was  in  existence  prior  to  April  1,  1918,  is  used  as 
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a  basis*  Two  or  more  greenhouses  under  the  same  or  separate  owner- 
ship may  combine  and  use  the  fuel  allotted  to  each,  provided  tiie 
amount  so  used  shall  not  be  in  excess  of  one-half  of  the  fuel  consumed 
by  all  of  such  greenhouses  when  operated  separately.  A  modification, 
^eetive  June  19,  permits  the  use  of  wood  or  peat,  when  not  trans- 
ported by  railroad,  in  excess  of  the  fifty  per  cent,  fuel  allowance;  pro- 
vided, the  user  at  once  notifies  his  State  Fuel  Administrator  of  the 
beginning  of  the  use  of  wood  or  peat. 

Eoonomy  Observed  by  Glass  Makers 

An  order  of  the  Fuel  Administration  issued  in  February,  1918, 
limited  the  use  of  coal  in  the  production  of  common  window  glass  to 
50  per  cent,  of  the  amount  manufactured  in  1917. 

Bepresentatives  of  the  Automatic  Machine  Bottle  Manufacturers* 
Association  voluntarily  agreed  with  the  United  States  Fuel  Adminis- 
tration in  Aprily  1918^  to  enrtul  their  total  output  15  per  emt. 

Swing  Fuel  in  Makiag  ke 

The  ice  and  refrigerating  industry  of  the  eastern  section  of  the 
country  was  represented  on  June  6,  at  a  conference  with  P.  B.  Noyes, 
director  of  conservation.  United  States  Fuel  Administration.  The 
purpose  of  this  meeting  was  to  lay  plans  whereby  the  Fuel  Adminis- 
tration, in  cooperation  with  the  Food  Administration,  might  lend  ac- 
tive assistance  in  the  adoption  of  recognized  methods  of  conservation. 
It  was  agreed  that  no  measure  should  be  adopted  wliich  would  restrict 
the  ice  output. 

Mnaical  JMrmneiit  CartutaMnl 

The  Fuel  Administration  and  representatives  of  the  musical-instru- 
ment industry  reached  an  agreement  in  April,  1918,  curtailing  the 
output  of  the  industry  thirty  per  cent,  during  April,  May  and  June. 
These  manufacturers  arranged  with  the  War  Industries  Board  for  the 
transfer  of ,  war  work  to  the  musical-instrument  factories  wherever 
possible. 

Representatives  of  the  talking-machine  manufactories  have  tenta- 
tively agreed  to  a  curtailment  amounting  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  ma- 
chines and  30  per  cent,  of  the  records  heretofore  produced  annualfy. 

Fuel  to  Couotry  Clubs  Restricted 

The  Fuel  Administration  on  July  13  issued  an  order  restricting 
fuel  consumption  by  private  country  clubs*  During  the  period  from 
December  1,  1918,  to  April  1,  1919,  these  clubs  are  not  permitted  to 
use  fuel  of  any  description,  including  coal,  coke  or  natural  gas,  fuel 
oil  or  other  petroleum  products,  or  use  power  derived  from  any  such 
fuel  except  that  wood  or  peat  may  be  used  if  avaUable  without  the 
use  of  railroad  transportation.  Permits  to  use  fuel  other  than  wood 
or  i)eat  may  be  granted  upon  receipt  of  a  certificate  from  the  Fuel 
Administrator  for  the  State  within  which  the  club  applying  therefor 
is  located,  that  the  fuel  can  be  spared  and  that  it  is  not  against  public 
interest  to  grant  such  permit. 
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U6HTLESS  NIGHTS^  ORDERS 

'^Lightless  Nights''  were  inaugurated  by  the  Fuel  Administration, 
November  15,  1917,  for  the  purpose  of  conserving  the  fuel  supply  of 
the  nation.  On  December  14,  lightless  nights  were  restricted  to  Sun- 
days and  Thursdays.  Sunday,  December  16,  1917,  was  the  first  day 
on  which  this  order  became  effective.  On  April  22,  1918,  this  order 
was  temporarily  suspended. 

On  July  20,  1918,  a  new  order  was  issued,  effective  July  24,  in 
which  it  was  stipulated  that  the  use  of  light  produced  by  the  use  of 
coal,  gas,  oil  or  other  fuel  for  illuminating  or  displaying  advertise- 
ments, announcements  or  signs,  or  for  the  external  ornamentation  of 
any  building  would  be  discontinued  entirely  on  Monday,  Tuesday, 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  each  week  within  New  England  and 
the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Mary- 
land and  the  District  of  Columbia ;  and,  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  of 
each  week  in  all  the  remainder  of  the  United  States.  The  order  ex- 
cepted bona-fide  roof  gmrd^os  and  outdoor  restaurants  and  outdoor 
moving  picture  theatres. 

Street  illumination  in  all  cities  was  restricted  to  the  houis  between 
sunset  and  sunrise,  and  the  raiount  of  public  l^hting  in  any  eily  re- 
duced to  that  necessary  for  safety.  The  order  chained  local  Fuel 
Administration  officials  with  the  duty  of  arranging  with  municipal 
authorities  for  the  regulation  of  public  lighting,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  order. 

The  use  of  light  for  illumination  or  display  in  shop  windows,  store 
windows  or  in  signs  in  show  windows  was  dkcontinued  from  sunrise 
to  sunset,  and  dkeontinued  entirely  on  the  "Lightless  Nights"  desig- 
nated by  the  order. 

The  Bureau  of  Standards  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  has  esti- 
mated that  about  500,000  tons  of  coal  per  year  is  used  for  advertising 
purposes,  including  display  and  show  window  lighting  in  the  United 
States.  Similar  estimates  fix  the  amount  of  coal  used  in  advertising 
lighting  in  New  York  City  at  16,000  tons  per  year. 


TWO  KINDS  OF  COKE  AND  STATISTICS  THEREON 

The  effect  of  the  war  on  the  coke  industry  has  been  to  tremendously 
increase  the  output  of  by-product  plants.  Most  of  our  coke  was  here- 
tofore made  in  beehive  ovens  at  or  near  the  mines.  Before  the  end 
of  the  present  year  the  production  of  by-product  coke  will  exceed  the 
production  in  b^hive  ovens,  as  the  war  has  greatly  stimulated  the 
substitution  of  by-product  ovens  for  beehive. 

Beehive  coke  is  the  product  remaining  from  bituminous  coal  after 
partial  combustion,  in  which  the  volatile  matter  is  consumed,  leaving 
the  fixed  carbon  with  the  ash  originally  contained  in  the  coal.  Until 
a  comparatively  recent  period  beehive  coke  was  the  standard  fuel  for 
blast  furnaces  and  foundries.  It  is  now  gradually  being  replaced  for 
such  uses  by  coke  made  in  by-product  ovens,  but  at  this  writii^  stUl 
constitutes  nearly  60  per  cent,  of  the  metallurgical  coke  produced  in 
the  United  States. 

By-product  coke  is  manufactured  in  ovens  of  the  retort  type  by  a 
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process  of  distillation  or  carbonization  of  bituminous  coal.  This 
method  of  manufacturing  coke  recovers  the  volatile  matter  which  is 
burned  in  the  beehive  ovens.  The  yield  of  coke  per  ton  of  coal  is  some- 
what higher  than  in  beehive  ovens,  and  there  is  a  considerable  quantity 
of  surplus  gas  available  for  fuel ;  thus  the  substitution  of  by-product 
ovens  for  beehive  ovens  results  in  a  direct  saving  of  more  than  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  quantity  of  coal  used.  In  addition  to  the  surplus  gas, 
light  oil,  ammonia  and  tar  are  recovered.  Light  oil  and  ammonia  are 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  explosives. 

The  production  of  beehive  coke  at  the  present  time  is  limited  by 
the  lack  of  sufficient  labor  at  the  mines  and  at  the  ovens.  The  coun- 
try's requirements  for  coke  exceed  the  current  production  by  about 
100,000  tons  per  week.  That  is  to  say,  a  full  supply  of  coke  to  all 
war  industries  and  to  gas  works  to  replace  anthracite  coal  in  districts 
to  which  it  is  diflficult  to  transport  anthracite  would  require  this 
tonnage.   The  market  for  coke  would  absorb  a  much  greater  tonnage. 

During  January  and  February,  1918,  the  production  of  coke  was 
interfered  with  seriously  by  the  bad  weather  which  prevented  regular 
movements  of  the  product  from  the  beehive  ovens  and  of  coal  to  by- 
product ovens.  Late  in  February  the  statistics  began  to  reflect  the 
better  transportation  conditions.  The  production  for  the  first  three 
months  of  1918,  and  by  weebs  during  April,  May  and  June,  was  as 
follows : 

By-product  Coke     Beehive  Cdce 


Net  ton* 

%  Capacity 

Net  tons 

Total 

January,  February  and  Mareh. 

5,176,742 

78.0 

7,298,167 

12,474,909 

Week  ended — 

April  6   

466,223 

87.5 

621,000 

1,087,223 

Aprfl  13   

469,561 

87.9 

672,000 

1,141,561 

April  20   

470,916 

88.0 

614.000 

1,084|916 

Apra  27  

475,979 

89.1 

652,000 

1,127,979 

May  4   

479,138 

89.6 

647,000 

1,126,138 

May  11   

485,042 

89.2 

668,000 

1,153,042 

May  18   

484,688 

89.2 

678,000 

1,162,688 

484,402 

88.5 

663,000 

1,147,402 

47d,8^ 

87.7 

612,000 

1,091,824 

481,997 

88.1 

636,000 

1,117,997 

484,290 

88.4 

661.000 

1,145,!^ 

489,239 

89.4 

610,000 

1 ,099,239 

496,396 

90.5 

604,000 

1,100,396 

Total   

11,424,437 

83.35 

15,636,167 

27,060,604 

In  1917  the  coke  produced  in  by-product  ovens  was  22,439,280  net 
tons  and  the  beehive  coke  produced  was  about  33,160,000  net  tons,  ac- 
cording to  current  estimates;  a  total  of  55,599,280  tons. 

In  1916  the  figures  were  19,069.361  tons  for  by-product  and  35,- 
464,680  tons  for  beehive;  a  total  of  54^534,041  tons. 


Teire  Haute,  Ind.,  schools  saved  fuel  iu  January,  1918,  by  shortening  the 
school  (lay.  Eecess  periods  were  cut  out  and  the  noon  period  eat  dawn  so  that 
school  could  be  let  oat  earlier  in  tbe  daj. 
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HOW  TO  RUN  HOUSEHOLD  HEATERS 

How  to  get  more  heat  out  of  your  coal  than  the  chimney  does,  is 
more  important  than  any  other  branch  of  household  economy.  In  the 
averi^  home  25  per  cent,  of  the  eoal  used  can  be  saved.  Most  of  this 
saving  can  be  accomplished  by  PROPER  DAMPER  CONTROL. 
G.  L.  Larson,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  an  an  interesting 
pamphlet  on  fuel  conservation,  places  the  possible  percentage  of 
saving  much  higher.   He  says : 

Tests  have  shown  that  from  40  to  50  per  cent.,  on  the  average,  of  the  heating 
value  of  the  coal  is  usefully  employed  in  heating  u  house  or  a  building.  Tinder 
eonditions  of  proper  installation  and  freqnent  and  careful  attention,  50  to  60  per 
cent,  of  the  heating  value  may  be  converted  into  useful  heat,  while  under  un- 
favorable conditions  onty  25  per  eent^^  or  even  lesSi  of  tihe  heat  value  of  the  coal 
id  utilized. 

There  is  no  more  important  general  rule  than  the  one  emphasized 
by  L.  P.  Breddnridge,  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  Uni- 
vermty^  to  this  effect: 

The  flow  of  air  through  the  fuel  makes  it  burn.  Learn  to  control  it.  Try  to 
visualise  Oris  flow  of  air  through  the  fuel  and  you  will  easily  learn  how  to  operate 
the  dampers  to  control  it  properly,  ,  .  .  The  draft  of  the  chimney  is  much 
diminished  when  by  opening  the  check-damper  cold  air  is  allowed  to  flow  directly 
into  the  chimney. 

Save,  to  Help  Win  the  War 

This  year  the  war  requires  at  least  eighty  million  more  tons  of  coal 
than  were  taken  from  the  earth  last  year.  Mine  operators  and  miners 
are  speeding  their  work  hut  cannot  supply  all  the  extra  tons  needed. 
There  is  a  limit  to  production  because  there  is  a  limit  to  labor  and  to 
transportation.  Many  million  tons  of  the  added  war  requirements 
must  be  saved  in  the  homes,  apartment  houses,  hotels,  churches,  schools 
and  stores.    American  householders  must  answer  the  coal  challenge. 

Many  householders  will  say  that  they  can  save  no  more  fnel;  that 
they  used  last  year,  the  least  possible  amount  to  keep  their  families  in 
health  and  comfort.  The  United  States  Fuel  Administration  states 
that  it  can  make  a  family  more  comfortable  with  less  fuel,  if  the  head 
of  the  house  will  operate  his  heater  and  range  properly. 

The  Fuel  Administration's  first  charge  to  the  householder  is  clean- 
liness. To  get  the  most  heat  from  the  least  amount  of  coal  his  heater 
must  be  CLEAN.  One  one-hundredth  inch  of  soot  has  the  same  power 
to  resist  heat  as  ten  inches  of  iron.  The  soldier  in  the  trenches 
endures  filth  that  he  may  cleanse  the  world  of  German  bestiality.  The 
American  householder  will  turn  chimney  sweep,  unpleasant  though  his 
tai^  may  be,  that  he  too  may  know  the  glory  of  serving  against  the  Hun. 

The  Fuel  Administration  asks  the  head  of  each  household  to  CARE 
FOR  HIS  HEATER  HIMSELF  this  winter ;  to  learn  how  to  run  his 
heater  intelligently;  how  to  get  from  every  ton  of  eoal  every  unit  of 
heat  it  can  supply  to  his  family. 

Give  your  heater  its  first  cleaning  of  the  season  in  the  late  summer 
and  have  it  put  in  thoroi]«h  repair.  Broken  parts  mean  loss  of  heat. 
The  fire-box  should  be  ti^t  Trivial  eraeks  may  be  cemented. 

If  the  landlord  refuses  to  mske  adequate  repairs  tlie  householder 
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should  report  the  matter  promptly  to  his  loeirt  or  State  Fuel  Adminis- 
trator. 

Following  are  fuel  savers  and  comfort  suggestions,  assembled 
briefly  in  the  form  of  practical  rules  for  operating  the  various  types  of 
housdiold  heating  syst^ns: 

GENERAL  RULES,  OR,  HIGH  POINTS  IN  BfANAGEAIENT 
Applicable  Alike  to  Hot-Air  Furnaces,  Steam  and  Hot-Water  Plants 

and  Kitchen  Ranges 

1.  Be  sure  there  is  a  CHECK  DRAFT-DAMPER  IN  THE 
SMOKE-PIPE,  besides  the  turn-damper.  This  ehedc  draft-damper  is 
as  important  in  controlling  the  rate  at  which  the  fire  bums  as  is  the 
throttle  of  an  engine.  Open  it  to  check  the  fire.  Close  it  to  make  l^e 
fire  burn  more  rapidly.  Experiment  with  it  in  the  daily  regulation  of 
your  fire.  Make  it  do  its  work.  The  coaling-door  was  not  put  on  the 
heater  to  check  the  draft.  If  you  cannot  check  the  fire  without  open- 
ing the  coaling-door,  you  need  proper  dampers. 

2.  The  turn-damper  should  fit  the  smoke-pipe  loosely  and  must 
never  be  entirely  closed.  With  the  average  plant  it  may  be  kept  partly 
closed  most  of  the  time  in  mild  weather,  but  during  severe  weather  it 
usually  needs  to  be  opened  wide. 

3.  Make  use  of  the  lift  or  slide-damper  in  the  coaling-door  ONLY 
TO  LET  OXYGEN  IN  TO  CONSUME  GASES,  if  you  are  u&izig  soft 
or  bituminous  coal  after  fresh  fuel  has  been  added. 

4.  Just  enough  draft  and  that  from  below,  checking  the  draft  by 
LETTING  MORE  AIR  INTO  THE  SMOKE-PIPE,  is  one  of  the  best 
general  rules.  This  furnishes  oxygen  from  below,  necessary  for  the 
consumption  of  the  coal-gases,  and  at  the  same  time  ^ves  time  for 
them  to  be  consumed  before  being  drawn  up  the  chimney.  This  method 
idso  avoids  escape  of  coal-gas  into  the  cellar.  To  make  the  fire  burn 
more  rapidly,  do  not  open  the  whole  a^-pit  door,  but  only  the  draft- 
damper  in  ttte  ash-pit  door.  Opening  .tiie  whole  asdi^pit  supplies  air 
to  the  fire  faster  than  it  is  needed  for  combustion.  The  air  is  heated, 
passes  out  the  chimney  and  is  so  much  heat  wasted. 

5.  All  heat  pipes  in  the  cellar  should  be  thoroughly  and  completely 
wrapped  with  asbestos  or  similar  covering  to  prevent  loss  of  radiation. 

6.  Grates  should  be  cared  for  properly.  A  short,  quick  stroke  of 
the  shaker  handle  will  sift  the  ashes  through  the  grates.  Leave  grates 
in  flat  position  when  through  shaking.  Clean  ash-pit  daily,  to  prevent 
damage  to  grates.  In  severe  weather  grates  should  be  shaken  until  a 
glow  appears  in  ash-pit.  In  moderate  weather  a  bed  of  ashes  should 
be  carried  on  top  of  the  grates. 

7.  Avoid  poking  and  slicing  fire-bed.  It  causes  draft  holes  and 
clinkers. 

8.  Never  shake  a  fire  that  is  low  until  you  have  put  on  a  little 
fresh  coal  and  given  it  time  to  ignite.  A  thin  fire  wastes  coal.  Disturb 
the  fire  as  little  as  possible. 

9.  Storm-windows  and  storm-doors,  weather-strips  and  such  pro- 
tective devices  are  economical  of  heat. 
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10.  Keep  the  temperature  of  sitting-rooms  at  sixty-e^ht  degrees 
or  less.  If  there  are  invalids,  old  folk  or  very  little  children  in  the 
family,  the  temperature  may  be  higher.  Booms  where  you  do  not  sit 
are  more  comfortable  if  much  cooler,  as  a  rule,  providing  the  air  is 
kept  a  little  moist.  Get  a  thermometer — a  good  one.  Use  it  inside, 
not  hanging  outdoors. 

11.  It  is  wasteful  to  allow  the  toinperature  to  drop  way  down 
at  night.  It  takes  twice  as  much  coal  to  heat  it  up  again  next  morning. 

12.  Turn  off  the  heat  in  unused  rooms  whenever  possihle.  Bed- 
rooms should  be  kept  much  cooler  than  living  rooms.  Don't  try  to 
beat  all  the  rooms  all  the  time.  If  you  have  a  hot-water  system,  make 
heavy  radiator  slip-covers  and  put  them  over  radiators  when  not  in  use. 
This  will  prevent  freezing. 

13.  Always  keep  two  pans  or  open-top  jars  of  fresh  water  on 
radiators  or  in  front  of  registers  to  keep  the  air  in  the  home  moist. 

14.  Study  the  Specific  Rules  applying  to  the  system  of  heating  in 
your  house. 

HOT-AIR  FURNACES-SPECIFIC  RULES 

1.  Provide  cold-air  drops  from  upper  floors  so  as  to  insure  a 
return  circulation  from  all  rooms  to  the  air  intake  of  the  furnace. 

2.  Regulate  the  window  of  the  cold-air  hox  so  as  to  avoid  too  great 
a  current  of  outside  air,  especially  on  very  cold  days. 

3.  Always  keep  the  water  container  in  the  air-jacket  filled  with 
clean  water.  Moist  air  heats  much  more  readily  than  dry  air,  and  is 
better  for  health,  as  well  as  more  comfortable. 

4.  It  is  advisable  to  keep  a  jar  of  water  near  one  of  the  first-floor 
repristers  that  sends  out  the  most  heat.  Change  the  water  frequently, 
preferably  every  day. 

5.  Hot-air  pipes  should  have  a  good  pitch  upward  fi'om  the  fur- 
nace, and  should  be  of  sufficient  diameter.  They  should  also  be 
wrapped  with  sheet  asbestos.  A  separate  pipe  for  each  room  with  a 
turn  damper  near  the  furnace  is  a  good  rule.  Each  pipe  should  be 
labeled,  so  that  certain  rooms  can  be  shut  off  at  the  fumaee  when 
desired. 

6.  Be  sure  the  fire-box  is  gas-tight.  All  cracks  must  be  thoroughly 
cemented  or  a  new  section  put  in  before  winter  sets  in.  Otherwise 
coal-gas  will  escape  into  the  air-jaeket  and  be  carried  up  direetly  to 

the  rooms. 

7.  Study  carefully  the  General  Rules  pertaining  to  other  types 
of  heating-plants  as  well  as  your  own.  Notice  the  "dean-out"  door 
and  remember  why  it  is  there. 

STEAM  HEATEKS--SPfiCIFI€  RULES 

1.  The  water  in  the  boiler  should  be  completely  chanored  at  least 
ds  often  as  every  sprino^  and  every  autumn.  Draw  a  bucketful  of  dirtv 
water  from  the  bottom  at  least  twice  a  week  and  each  time  replenish 
with  fresh  water  from  the  supply-pipe.  Cleanliness  of  water  in  the 
boiler  is  of  prime  importance. 

2.  Look  at  the  glass  water-gauge  whenever  you  attend  to  the  fire. 


Bow  to  Run  the  Fwmace  Yourself 
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Turn  the  exhaust-cocks  above  and  below  the  gauge  occasionally  to 
make  sure  that  it  is  not  clogged  or  the  openings  to  it  from  the  boiler 
closed  up.   They  must  be  kept  open. 

3.  The  level  of  the  top  of  the  water  must  always  show  at  some 
point  along  the  gauge,  its  height  will  vary  with  the  temperature  of 
the  water  •  but  if  it  rises  above  the  top  of  the  glass  there  is  too  much 
water  in  the  boiler  and  some  must  be  drawn  off;  and  if  it  sinks  below 
the  bottom  of  the  glass  some  more  water  must  be  let  into  the  boiler. 

4.  Be  sure  that  the  exhaust-valve  of  each  radiator  works.  Some- 
times these  valves  need  cleaning  with  a  pin  or  soaking  in  kerosene.  If 
in  doubt  about  one  of  them  unscrew  it  from  the  radiator  when  the 
fire  is  low  and  there  is  no  steam-pressure,  or  else  after  turning  off  the 
radiator.  If  you  can  blow  through  it,  it  is  all  right.  If  not  it  must 
be  cleaned  until  you  can.  Don't  fail  to  replace  it.  It  is  advisable  to 
have  an  extra  valve  to  replace  any  one  that  is  temporarily  out  of  order. 

5.  Don't  fail  to  study  the  General  Rules,  applicable  to  all  lieating- 
plants,  and  alM  to  ke^ep  the  boiler-flues  dean. 

HOT-WAI£R  PLANTS-SPECIFIC  RULES 

1.  All  the  water  should  be  ^ptied  from  the  plant  and  clean 
water  put  in  at  least  as  often  as  every  spring  and  every  autumn. 

2.  When  the  first  fire  of  the  season  is  built,  as  the  water  gets 
heated,  take  the  radiator  key  and  open  up  the  eadiaust-valye  of  each 
radiator  in  turn  until  all  the  air  remaining  in  each  radiator  is  allowed 
to  escape.  Repeat  this  operation  occasionally  to  make  sure  there  is  no 
air  interfering  with  free  circulation  of  the  water. 

3.  Always  be  sure  that  water  shows  in  the  glass  gauge  of  the 
exhaust  tank,  which  is  usually  located  in  the  top  story  of  the  house 
above  the  level  of  all  radiators. 

4.  Be  sure  the  boiler  is  covered  with  asAiestos,  as  well  as  the  pipes 
in  the  cellar. 

5.  Study  carefully  the  General  Rules  relating  to  all  types  of 
plants.  Keep  heating  surfaces  of  the  boiler  well  cleaned. 

THE  KITCHEN  RANGE 

1.  Avoid  too  much  shaking.  Live  coals  in  the  ash-pit  mean 
wasted  fuel.   Clean  ash-pit  daily  to  prevent  damage  to  grates. 

2.  Glean  the  entire  stove  well  inside,  on  top  of  the  oven  and  below 
the  oven,  frequently  and  thoroughly. 

3.  Stoke  frequently  and  in  small  amounts. 

4.  Never  ^i^e  a  low  fire  until  a  little  fresh  eoal  has'  been  added 
and  given  time  to  ignite. 

5.  Keep  a  pan  or  kettle  of  water  always  on  the  kitchen  stove. 
Moist  air  imikes  for  comfort,  health,  beauty  and  economy. 

6.  Read  the  General  Bulte  applying  to  all  household  coal-burners. 


FtJSL  BGONOMY  AT  HOH£  WILL  WABM  A  SHXVBatlNG  BOT  IN 

France. 
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Humid  Atmosphere  Holds  Heat 


ADVANTAGE  OF  MOIST  AIR  IN  ROOMS 

As  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  controls  the  distribution  of  the 
son's  warmth  upon  the  earth,  so  does  moisture  in  the  air  of  the  home 
have  a  controlling  influence  upon  its  comfort.  If  the  air  in  a  room 
is  dry,  the  heat  from  stove,  register  or  radiator,  strikes  through  this 
dry  air  readily,  and,  without  being  absorbed,  rises  quickly  to  the 
ceiling;  while  if  the  air  is  moist  the  heat  is  absorbed  and  the  general 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  is  perceptibly  raised. 

Clouds  have  a  cooling  effect  on  a  hot  day  because  they  are  masses 
of  moisture,  absorbing  beat  from  the  sun's  rays  before  it  reaches 
the  earth. 

While  a  damp  climate  is  en^vating  in  hot  weather  and  biting  in 
cold  weiriJier,  neverthelesSj  a  moderately  moist  atmosphere  in  the 
temperate  warmth  of  the  living  rooms  adds  to  comfort  and  works  for 
economy  and  healtli.  The  air  of  heated  rooms  is  nearly  always  too  dry. 

In  cLry  air  the  evaporation  from  skin,  throat  and  lungs  is  ina;eased; 
illustration  of  this  is  the  fact  that  woodwork  and  furniture  usually 
swell  when  exposed  to  the  natural  summer  atmosphere,  while  they 
shrink  and  crack  in  heated  rooms  in  winter. 

It  is  advisable  to  keep  a  bowl  or  open  jar  or  two  of  fresh  water  in 
each  heated  room,  giving  the  air  a  chance  to  absorb  moisture  from  them 
rather  than  from  your  body  and  the  furniture. 


PHYSICIANS  ADVOCATE  COOLER  HOMES 

Endorsement  of  the  contention  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  home  is 
most  often  too  hot  and  too  dry  has  been  given  by  eminent  physicians 
of  the  country.  Dr.  James  J»  Walsh,  physician,  doctor  of  philosophy 
and  author,  says  this : 

Pneumonia  takes  a  little  more  than  one  man  in  eight,  and  therefore  haa 
wrested  from  tuhereulosis  the  grim  honor  of  killing  the  most  liuman  beings.  Man 
is  a  marine  animal,  seven-eighths  water.  He  needs  cool  air  and  moisture  around 
him.  Overheated  dry  air  makes  him  too  susceptible  to  disease.  In  a  tempera- 
ture of  over  68  degrees  it  is  difficult  for  men  and  women  to  exist  healthfully. 
If  Amerieans  eaa  be  taught  to  live  in  this  temperature  the  number  of  fmea- 
monia  Tietims  will  surely  deereaae.  Fresh,  eool,  moist  air  10  the  foe  of  pnea- 
monia,  and  persons  who  keep  their  housee  eool  asnd  tewthe  fresh,  moist  air 
need  have  no  fear  of  it* 

Dr.  Abraham  Jaeobi  also  gives  his  endorsement  in  the  following 
words : 

Seventy  degrees  is  too  much;  65  is  ample  for  persons  in  robust  health  who 
are  actively  engaged.-  Susceptibility  to  disease  is  developed  by  breathing  an 
overheated  atmosphere,  and  if  persons  ean  be  taught  to  keep  their  houses  eool 
euott^  for  health,  life  as  well  as  eoal  will  he  saved. 

Dr.  Haven  Emerson,  Commissioner  of  Health  of  New  York,  is 
another  distinguished  physician  who  advocates  a  reasonable  tempera- 
ture in  American  households.    He  says: 

A  temperature  of  68  degrees  supplies  ample  heat  for  all  healthy  persons. 
There  is  no  question  that  our  houses  and  offices  are  kept  too  warm.  An  un- 
douhted  improvement  in  the  public  health  will  take  place  if  the  American  people 
ean  be  persuaded  to  keep  their  houses  eool  enough. 


Jobbers  Placed  Under  Control 
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UCENSES  FOR  COAL  JOBBratS 

The  United  States  Fuel  Administration,  in  Hiureh,  1918,  decided 
to  provide  coal  jobbers  with  licenses,  authorizing  than  to  operate 
This  regulation  became  necessary  when  it  was  discovered  that  variom 
abuses  had  spruug  up  which  rendered  a  closer  regulation  of  the  busi- 
ness advisable.  Among  these  abuses  was  the  organization  of  affiliated 
companies  solely  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  jobbers'  margin,  the 
'-swapping  of  coal,"  and  other  fictitious  trade  operations,  which  in- 
creased  the  cost  of  coal  to  the  consumer.  The  Fuel  Administration 
disclaimed  any  intention  of  eliminating  the  legitimate  jobbers,  but  on 
the  contrary  recognized  their  importance  to  the  trade. 

Accordingly,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Fuel  Administra- 
tion, the  President  issued  a  proclamation  providing  for  the  licensing 
of  jobbers.  Regulations  carrying  out  the  order  were  at  once  adopted. 
Under  these  regulations  the  licensee  may  purchase  and  resell  coal  for 
his  own  account  When  he  acts  in  this  capacity  he  may  not  sell  at 
any  price  in  excess  of  the  Government  mine  price. 

On  the  other  hand,  performing  his  function  of  rendering  service  to 
the  consumer  or  retail  dealer  in  procuring  coal,  he  may,  when  he  has 
been  autiioiized  by  the  dealer  or  consumer,  buy  for  them  at  any  price 
not  in  excess  of  the  €ky?eniment  mine  priee ;  and  those  who  choose  to 
employ  him  for  this  purpose  may  compensate  him  by  paying  him  a 
purchasing  coimm^on,  not  to  exceed  in  any  ease  the  reasonable  limit 
fixed  in  tiie  r^ulations  as  the  maximum  compensation  for  that  service. 
In  this  transaction  he  may  not  make  any  profit,  directly  or  indirectly^ 
other  than  his  pundbasing  commission.  These  eonunissions  are,  briefly : 
Fifteen  cents  on  bituminous,  20  cents  on  anthracite  coal  in  the  Bast 
and  30  cents  in  the  West,  and  5  per  cent,  of  the  d^Tered  priee  on 
smithing  coal. 

Anthracite  Moving  Well  to  New  England 

The  aim  of  the  Fuel  Administration  to  accomplish  the  movement  of  two-thirds 
of  the  annual  anthracite  allotment  to  New  England  before  the  winter  season  was 
being  steadily  realized  according  to  the  situation  in  July,  For  the  months  of 
April,  May  and  June  shipments  into  New  England  amounted  to  approximately 
three  and  a  quarter  million  gross  tons.  The  total  allotment  to  New  England  for 
the  year  was  10,331,000  gross  tons. 

The  ohject  was  to  effect  the  transportatioit  of  the  hulk  of  this  throu^  the 
narrow  railroad  gateways,  during  the  open  season.  New  York  City  received  dmr- 
iag  April,  May  Mid  June  dii^tly  more  than  its  aUotmeat  for  the  three  months. 

Cottl  Supply  Cut  Oif  Vnm  Ncgleetf  id  DmIccs 

Carrying  out  a  warning  conveyed  by  telegrams  to  750  coal  dealers  in  New 
England  tiiat  if  they  did  not  file  the  weekly  reports  required  of  them  by  July  10, 
their  supply  of  coal  would  be  cut  off,  letters  were  forwarded  by  Fuel  Adminis- 
tolior  Garfield  on  July  18,  1918,  to  State  Fuel  Administrators,  instructing  them 
to  request  railroad  agents  in  each  town  in  their  respective  states  to  divert  coal 
moving  to  dealers  who  have  failed  to  report,  reconsigning  all  coal  to  dealers  in 
the  same  town  who  had  reported.  Those  who  had  not  reported  included  3  dealers 
in  Ckmneetieaty  3  in  New  Hampshire,  2  in  Yenumt,  S  in  Bliode  Island,  20  in 
HaamehuseitSy  87  in  MtiBe. 
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Merits  of  Daylight  Saving  Law 


DAYLIGHT  SAVING,  HERE  AND  ABROAD 

Daylight  saving,  from  Sunday,  March  31,  to  Sunday,  October  27, 
1918,  was  established  by  Congress  in  March,  1918,  as  an  effective 
method  of  conserving  the  health,  the  wealth,  and  the  mineral  resources 
of  the  nation.  All  clocks  in  the  eountry  were  moved  forward  one 
hour,  at  2  A.  M.,  March  31. 

The  adoption  of  the  plan  by  the  United  States  is  attributable  to 
its  successful  operation  in  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Germany, 
Anstria,  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Porti]^al,  Australia, 
and  ledand. 

It  was  estimated  that  Great  Bntain  in  which  the  plan  is  in  force 
only  during  four  and  one-half  months  each  year  saved  in  1916,  ap- 
proximately 260,000  tons  of  coal,  and  11,600  tons  of  fuel  oil.  In 
France,  where  tiie  plan  was  in  operation  only  three  and  one-half 
months,  tiie  saving  in  coal  that  year  aggregated  approximately  250,000 
tons. 

Estimates  of  the  saving  in  coal  that  will  be  effected  in  1918  in  the 
United  States  under  the  present  daylight  saving  plan  vary  from 
1,000,000  tons  to  1,500,000  tons. 

The  amount  of  coal  used  in  this  country  during  the  summer 
months  in  the  generation  of  heat  and  light  is  insignificant,  however, 
when  compared  with  the  amount  consumed  during  the  other  seasons 
of  the  year. 

Great  Britain  and  Northern  European  countries  have  restricted 
the  use  of  the  daylight-saving  plan  to  the  summer  months  because 
the  hours  of  daylight  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  are  so  few 
as  to  render  the  plan  impracticable. 

Practically  all  of  Europe  lies  north  of  the  average  latitude  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  northern  boundary  of  this  country  is  farther 
south  than  the  greater  portion  of  Europe.  In  every  portion  of  the 
United  States  there  are  much  more  than  eight  hours  of  daylight  on 
even  the  shortest  day  of  the  year.  Daylight  saving,  therefore,  would 
be  practicable  continuously  in  this  eountry,  and  the  savizig  ^eeted 
would  be  very  much  greater  in  the  winter  than  in  the  summer. 

Two  (Ganges  of  time  each  year  will  subject  the  railroads,  and  every 
other  common  carrier,  to  an  inconvenience  which  would  be  obviated  by 
the  permanent  adoption  of  the  present  standard  of  time. 

The  difference  in  time  between  Washington  and  London  would  be 
shortened  one  hour  by  the  permanent  adoption  of  the  daylight  saving 
plan,  by  the  United  States,  an  item  of  importance  in  facilitating  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  the  Allies. 


OPERATION  OF  THE  "HEATLESS  DAYS"  ORDER 

Unprecedented  adverse  weather  conditions  and  inadequacy  of  coal 
supply  and  transportation  facilities  to  meet  the  enormous  war-time 
demand,  made  it  necessary  to  oiforee  restrictive  measures  in  Jan- 
uary,  1918,  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The  movement  of  coal  in 
transportation  was  so  directed  as  to  aid  the  Director-Cteneral  of  Bail- 
ways  in  dealing  with  the  railroad  emergency  created  by  blizzard  eondi- 


What  ''Meatless  Days"  AccompUshcd 
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tions.    The  United  States  Fuel  Administration  proclaimed  what 

became  widely  known  as  "Heatless  Days."       „,      ^  - 

It  was  ordered  that  on  January  18,  19,  20,  21  and  22,  preference 
and  priority  in  the  use  of  coal  be  given  only  to  those  whose  consump- 
tion of  coal  was  absolutely  necessary.  These  included  m  order:  Kail- 
roads,  domestic  consumers,  hospitals  and  charitable  institutions,  pB*Uc 
utilities,  ships  at  tidewater  for  bunker  purposes.  United  States  «oy- 
ernment  use,  municipal  or  county  governments  for  necessary  public 
use  manufacturers  of  perishable  food  or  food  for  immediate  consump- 
tion In  addition  all  use  of  fuel,  except  by  consumers  classed  as  abso- 
lutely necessary  was  prohibited  on  Monday  of  each  week  from  January 

21  to  March  25.  ,  ui« 

At  the  time  there  were  2r)0  ships  laden  with  war  materials  unable 
to  move  for  want  of  coal,  also  tens  of  thousands  of  tons  of  such 
materials  waiting  to  be  loaded  on  ships  and  transported  to  1  ranee. 
The  day  following  the  five-dav  curtailment  period  found  every  ship 
of  the  250  under  steam  and  at  sea.  In  addition  many- other  ships 
arrived,  were  bunkered  and  made  their  departure.  Toxyns  and  cities 
that  would  have  been  without  fuel  were  afforded  a  supply  C  oal  was 
on  hand  at  bunkering  points  in  quantity.  Figures  submitted  by 
transportation  companies  showed  a  marked  improvement  m  conditions. 
The  only  hindrance  to  a  perfect  operation  of  the  coal  movemeiit  was 
the  extraordinary  cold  weather  in  the  mountain  secUons,  through 
which  all  coal  for  eastern  use  must  pass.  -n  iqi  « 

After  the  third  "Heatless  Monday,"  which  was  February  11,  1918. 
such  favorable  results  had  been  obtained  that  the  Fuel  Admmistrator 
suspended  the  general  curtailment  order.  There  had  been  Just  eight 
days  of  enforcement.  Provision  was  made  whereby  any  State  Admin- 
istrator might,  if  considered  necessary,  continue  the  operation  of  the 
orif^inal  order.  The  "Heatless  Monday"  order  was  eontmued  in  force 
only  in  New  England  and  there  for  just  one  additional  week. 


«TAG  DAY"  CEREMONIES 

President  WUson's  two  coal  shovels  were  tagged,  on  the  aftenioon 
of  January  30,  1918,  in  front  of  the  Executive  Building  of  the  White 
House,  thus  setting  the  mark  for  "Tag  Day"  which  was  observed 
throughout  the  United  States.  Similar  ceremonies  took  place  in  vir- 
tuallv  all  cities  and  school  districts  of  the  United  Stetes.  Governors 
and  Mayors'  shovels  were  tagged  by  the  thou^nds.       ^,  ^  , 

These  tags  contained  on  one  side  the  legend:  "Save  that  Shovel- 
ful of  Coal  a  Day  for  Uncle  Sam."  On  the  reverse  side  were  printed 
"Hints  on  Saving  Coal." 

CONSERVE  THE  FUEL. 

"Save  that  extea  shovelful;"  the  tons  will  take  care 
of  themselves. 
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One-aiwth  of  Water  Power  Used 


HYDR(KM£CTRIC  POWER  DEVEUM^MENT 

A  general  development  of  facilities  for  the  generation  of  electric 
energy  by  water  power  and  the  substitution  of  such  energy  for  that 
derived  from  steam  wherever  practicable  is  strongly  urged  by  eminent 
engineers.  It  is  axiomatic  that  the  utilization  of  the  water  powers  of 
the  country  conserves  just  that  much  fuel  which  would  otherwise  be 
consumed  in  producing  the  energy  required. 

One  of  the  most  striking  illustrations  of  the  saving  in  coal  effected 
by  the  installation  of  hydro-electric  plants  is  contained  in  a  statement 
by  coal  men  that  the  annual  consumption  of  coal  in  St.  Louis  was  re- 
duced by  that  means  between  1,000,000  and  1,500,000  tons. 

Western  States  have  gone  much  further  than  those  of  the  East 
in  the  development  of  their  water  powers.  Large  amounts  of  power 
can  be  developed  in  the  West  at  a  cost  which  compares  more  favorably 
with  steam  power  than  is  the  case  in  the  East. 

TTie  superiority  of  electric  over  steam  locomotives  under  certain 
conditions  has  been  demonstrated  in  a  number  of  cases,  particularly 
on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  and  on  the  Norfolk 
&  Western  Railway.  On  what  is  known  as  the  ''Elkhorn  Grade"  on 
the  latter  road,  which  is  now  electrified,  two  electric  locomotives  haul 
at  the  rate  of  14  miles  an  hour  a  freight  train  which  formerly  three 
of  the  most  powerful  steam  locomotives  were  unable  to  haul  at  a  speed 
not  greater  than  7  miles  an  hour. 

The  United  States  Geological  Survey  has  estimated  the  potential 
water  power  of  the  United  States  under  conditions  of  minimum  and 
maximum  flow,  exclusive  of  the  increase  which  could  be  brought  about 
by  the  construction  of  reservoirs.  Those  estimates  have  been  tabulated 
with  reference  to  geographical  sub-divisions  of  the  country  as  follows : 

^   .  Estimated  Kstimated 

fmrnp  of  states  Minimum  Maximum 

Horsepower     Per  Cent  Horsepower     Per  Cent 

New  England   868,000  8.11  1,605,000  2.98 

Middle  Atlantic   1,357,000  4.86  2,488,000  4.62 

East  North  Central   832,000  2.08  1,604,000  2,08 

West  North  Central   902,000  3.23  1,956,000  3.63 

South  Atlantic   2,346,000  8.39  4.257,000  7.98 

East  South  Central    1. 087,000  3.89  1,964,000  3.64 

Weat  8<mth  Central   853,000  1,26  822,000  1.52 

Mountain   8,694.000  81.11  16,181,000  29.92 

  11,504,000  41.17  28,078,000  42.81 

UNITED  STATES    27,943,000        100.00       53,905,000  100.00 

Only  about  1/6  of  the  estimated  minimum  potential  water  power 
available  in  the  United  States  is  now  being  utilized.  Of  tiie  remain- 
ing 5/6,  a  certain  amount  <Mm  be  eeonomicaUy  developed  at  this  time 
provided  various  obstacles  can  be  overcome,  namely,  legal  difSculties, 
scarcity  of  the  necessary  capital,  materids  and  hibor  due  to  war 
conditions;  and  provided  a  favorable  market  within  reasonable  trans- 
mission distance  can  be  secured. 

A  nation-wide  survey  of  developed  and  undeveloped  water  powers 
of  the  country  is  being  carried  on  by  the  Fuel  Administration  in  co- 
operation with  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 


Most  Power  Deriv^  from  Steam 
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POW£R  USED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Condenaed  taible  from  ^'Eleetric  Power  Development  in  the  United  States/' 
a  report  of  January  17,  1916,  by  tiie  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  the  Senate 
The  figures  are  from  the  1912  emsns,  «id  aU  power  is  inieludad  exe^t  that 
uBed  oa  steam  railroads. 


Kind  of      ToUl  No.  of  Pr.Oi. 

•  Horsepower  of 
Power  in  use  Total 


Steam   24,339,819 

Water   4,S70,820 

Gm  end  oU..  1,289,107 

"Fotal  primary 

power   in   use  30,448,246 
During  the 


80 

le 

4 


H.  P.  used  Pr.Ot. 

in  Manu-  of 
factures  Total 

16,233,783  58.S 

1.927,982  6.4 

1,102,882  8.8 


H.  P.  used  Pr.Ct. 
in  Public  of 
Utilities  Total 

4,946,582  16.8 

2,471,081  M 

111,086  .4 


H.  P.  used  Pr.Ct, 
by  Elec-  of 
trie  Rys.  Total 

8,169,664  10.4 

471,807  1.6 

24,190  .1 


100  19,254.547 

same  year   (1912)  the 


63.2       7,528,648    24.7      3,665.051  12,1 

couutrv   produced  450,104,982   tons  of 


bituminous  coal  and  84,361,598  tons  of  anthracite,  of  which  about  one-tbkd 
or  approximately  178,000,000  tons,  was  used  in  the  devdopment  of  industnrf. 
st«am-powen   Pnuitieally  no  coal  is  used  in  connection  with  the  devdopment  of 
water-power  or  gas  and  oil-power. 

Steam  railroads  the  same  year  used  al>out  125,000,000  tons  and  steamships 
about  10,000,000  tons,  while  in  steam  heating  plants  about  70,0(10,000  tons  were 
used.  About  70  per  cent,  of  coal  each  year  is  used  in  peace  times  in  steam 
making  and  the  balance  in  hot-air  and  hot-water  plants,  cook  stoves,  the  making 
of  coke  and  gas  and  exportation  s. 


COAL  COMPANY^  LK^SE  REVOKED 

J,  P.  O'Connor,  doing  business  as  the  Penn  Fuel  Company,  New 
York  City,  was  deprived  of  his  license  as  a  coal  distributor  by  the 
Fuel  Administration  in  June,  1918,  and  the  Department  of  Justice 
was  requested  to  make  additional  investigation  and  to  take  such  action 
against  O'Connor  as  the  facts  might  warrant.  Mr.  0  'Connor  admitted 
that  he  had  knowingly  violated  an  order  in  which  the  kinds  of  coal 
permissable  to  be  sold  for  ship  bunkers  were  clearly  and  distinctly 
d^ed,  but  sought  to  justify  his  conduct  on  the  ground  that  he  con- 
sidered the  restriction  imposed  in  the  order,  as  to  the  grade  of  coal, 
constituted  an  unjust  discrimination  against  the  kind  of  coal  sold 
by  him. 


Violators  of  Orders  Prosecuted 

"^Approximately  200  cases  involving  aUeged  violations  of  the  orders  of  the 
United  States  Fuel  Administration  have  been  referred  by  the  Administration  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  for  prosecution.  A  large  number  of  offenders  are 
jobbers  who  have  made  a  profit  in  excess  of  that  allowed  by  the  AdMuniBtratioiL 
Others  are  against  operators  who  have  el^rged  more  than  the  regulation  prices. 
In  every  ease  the  offender  was  given  opportunity  to  refund  his  j^^fits 
before  hxB  esse  was  inmed  over  to  the  Department  of  Justice. 


Violators  of  Rules  Refund  $100,0M 

The  legal  enforcement  seclion  of  the  Fuel  Administration  has  general  super- 
vision of  the  enforcement  of  all  orders,  regulations  and  rulings.  Through  reports 
received  from  oflScials  of  the  organization,  and  from  tiie  Federal  Trade  CJom- 
mission,  this  section  is  kept  informed  of  violations.  It  has  caused  violators  to 
refund  sums  aggregating  more  than  $100^.  It  also  refers  eases  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Jastiee* 
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Fowvr  Plants  Waste  Millions 


INSPECTION  OF  ALL  POWER-PLANTS 

''Maximum  production  with  minimum  waste"  is  the  object  of  a 
country-wide  branch  of  work  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Adniinistra- 
tiou,  the  management  of  which  is  under  supervision  of  the  Bureau  of 
Conservation.  Every  power-plant  in  the  country  is  inspected  and 
receives  a  classified  rating  in  accordance  with  its  efficiency  shown  in 
conservation  of  coal.  It  is  believed  that  this  work  should  become  a 
permanent  service  of  the  Government. 

From  twenty  to  fifty  million  tons  of  coal  per  year  can  be  saved 
by  correct  operation  of  steam  power-plants  using  their  present  equip- 
ment without  the  delay  or  expense  involved  in  the  installation  of  new 
or  improved  apparatus,  and  without  any  curtailment  of  production. 

An  administrative  engineer,  api)Ointed  in  mxAi  State  by  the  Fuel 
Administration,  work  mkter  1^  supervision  of  tiie  present  Federal 
Fuel  Administrator  in  the  State.  Responsibility  of  rating  the  plants 
falls  upon  the  administratve  engineer  in  each  State;  the  rating  to  be 
based  upon  reports  of  inspectors  who  are  not  to  express  opinions,  but 
collect  definite  information.  The  State  Fuel  Administrator  may  en- 
tirely or  partially  shut  off  the  consumption  of  coal  to  any  needlessly 
wast^ol  plant  in  his  territory. 

Batings  are  based  upon  recorded  answers  to  questions  regarding 
operation  of  installed  eiiuipment.  Each  question  has  a  value  depend- 
ing upon  its  relative  importance  to  the  other  questions.  The  diffi- 
culty, delay  and  expense  involved  in  the  installation  during  war- 
time of  improved  equipment  is  fully  recognized;  but  experience  has 
proved  that  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  fuel  now  used  in  power-plants  can 
be  saved  by  improvements  in  operation  alone. 

In  advance  of  the  first  inspection  a  questionnaire  is  sent  to  every 
power-plant  in  each  district,  with  notice  to  the  owner  that  w^ithin,  say 
sixty  days,  his  plant  will  be  inspected  personally,  and  the  question- 
naire is  checked  up  by  the  inspector  upon  his  visit.  This  action  gives 
a  reasonable  time  to  any  plant  owner  to  improve  operation  and  con- 
form to  reconunendations  before  his  plant  is  actually  rated. 

War  Conservation  <rf  Pow»  and  Light 

The  general  plan  of  the  Fuel  Administration  for  the  conservation 

of  light  and  power  has  been  systematized  under  the  following  smb- 
divisions: 

Eeonomy  in  utnization  of  power  and  light  in  factories. 
Elimination  of  oneeonomiealy  isolated  plants. 

AppUeation  of  the  skip-stop  to  railways  and  regulation  of  ear-lieatiug  and 
lighting. 

Utilization  of  excess  water  power  and  inter-connection  of  power  systms. 
Limiting  production  of  power  to  the  most  efficient  plants  available. 
Economy  in  the  refrigerating  and  ice  manufacturing  industry. 

A  brief  statemeiit  with  respect  to  each  of  these  subdivisioxis  is 


Great  Saving  in  Factories 


given  in  this  publication.  The  work  is  carried  out  through  the  co- 
operaton  of  the  following : 

First. — Organized  f oree  of  engineers  stationed  witJi  the  Fad  Administration 
at  Wadungton. 

Stconp.— Engineering  Department  of  the  United  States  Geologies!  Swey. 
Third. — ^Powar  Division  of  tiie  Conneil  of  National  Defense* 
Fourth.— A  State  Fuel  Engineer  attached  to  the  office  of  tiie  Federal  State 
Administrator,  to  supervise  activities  in  his  state. 

Fifth. — ^Public  Service  Commissions  and  State  regulatory  bodies. 
Sixth. — Chambers  of  Commerce  and  similar  business  bodies. 
Seventh.— Volunteer  engineers  throughout  the  country. 

By  the  closing  or  consolidation  of  plants  there  will  be  rendered 
available  skilled  men  who  are  needed  in  many  war  industries.  Pro- 
visions have  been  made  whereby  men  with  such  training  are  assisted 
in  obtaining  profitable  work.  The  Council  of  National  Defense  is 
examining  all  communities  where  there  is  a  surplus  of  power,  having 
in  mind  the  establishment  of  industries  in  such  communities. 

Efforts  are  being  directed  so  as  to  best  serve  the  interests  of  all 
with  a  miiiinnini  of  ineonvenience  and  cost  and  with  the  object  of 
mi^dng  the  available  coal  supply  go  as  far  as  possible. 

The  Administration  believes  it  should  not  be  necessary  to  resort 
to  the  issuing  of  orders  for  the  adoption  of  these  conservation  measures, 
and  therefore  invites  cooperaticm  as  well  as  suggestions. 


Saving  Power  and  Light  in  Factories 

It  has  been  found  possible  to  effect  a  material  saving  in  the  amount 
of  coal  used  for  producing  power  and  light  in  factories.  Figures 
obtained  from  factories  where  the  plan  has  been  put  into  effect  show 
a  saving  in  power  of  from  11  to  34  per  cent,  by  economies  in  l^hting, 
rearrangement  of  madiines  and  shafting,  elevator  service,  rearrange- 
ment of  ^ft,  keeping  rooms  at  an  even  temperature,  wrapping  steam- 
pipes,  etc.  These  were  effected  without  decreasing  output  and  with 
practically  no  expenditure  of  money. 

In  each  of  these  factories  a  power  committee  was  estaMjbshed,  se- 
lected from  among  the  foremen,  watchmen  and  other  employees  based 
on  ability,  alertness  and  geographical  location  on  the  property. 

An  executive  committee  is  usually  taken  from  the  power  committee 
and  should  include  a  company  official  as  Factory  Fuel  Administrator, 
also  the  factory  manager,  master  mechanic,  superintendent,  electrician, 
millwright  and  chief  engineer. 

The  executive  committee  prepares  report  blanks  for  the  various 
departments  and  provides  talks  on  power  economy  to  be  given  once 
a  week.  Typical  illustrat  ions  are  «rive]i  of  the  possible  wastes  of  power, 
including  the  use  of  luinecessary  li^rhts;  use  of  lamps  of  too  high 
candle-power;  elimination  of  carbon  lamps;  elimination  of  arc  lamps 
and  substitution  of  nitrogen  filled  lamps;  restriction  of  sunlight  due 
to  dirty  windows ;  operation  of  motors  when  machinery  is  idle ;  ex- 
cessive sparking,  heating  or  erratic  speed  of  motors ;  proper  alignment 
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Some  Small  Plants  Eliminated 


* 


of  shafting;  grouping  of  machines  so  as  to  operate  motors  or  engines 
as  nearly  loaded  as  possible,  and  the  staggerding  of  operations  so  as 
to  maintain  as  flat  a  load  curve  as  possible. 

By  study  of  the  load  curve  very  valuable  results  have  been  ac- 
complished in  Massachusetts.  It  has  been  found  possible  to  shut  down 
generating  units  hitherto  in  continuous  operation  to  take  care  of  peaks. 

There  is  a  shortage  of  power  in  all  of  the  war  industry  centers;  and 
this  flattening  of  load  curves  is  becoming  a  vital  necessity  from  the 
standpoint  of  minimiging  the  demand  on  the  e^tral  stations  as  well  as 
to  saye  fuel. 

Common  faults  needing  attention  are:  slipping  belts,  dry  bearings, 
oveiliMted  and  nnderh^ted  parts  of  plant,  excessive  drafts  due  to 
lack  of  proper  proteetion  about  doors,  windows,  elevator  and  stair 
areas;  reduction  of  elevator  service  or  application  of  the  skip-stop  to 
elevator  service;  testing  out  of  power  circuits  for  relationship  of  ca- 
pacity to  load  carried  and  paralleling  power  circuits. 


KHmmation  4rf  Uneeonomical  Pbata 

Throughout  the  country  there  are  approximately  30,000  local  elec- 
tric generating  plants  located  in  structures  of  various  types,  including 
manufacturing  establishments,  office  buildings,  hotels,  apartments,  in- 
stitutions, hospitals,  etc.  In  many  of  these  buildings  the  electrical 
equipment  forms  the  principal  part  of  the  entire  plant,  while  in  other 
cases,  the  electrical  end  represents  but  a  small  item. 

Many  local  electric  plants  could  not  readily  adopt  service  from 
the  large  central  station,  but  there  are  large  numbers  that  could  easily 
connect  with  the  large  electrical  systems  at  a  resulting  money,  as 
well  as  fuel,  saving.  In  many  sections,  particularly  at  war  manufac- 
turing centers,  central  station  power  i»  not  available  and  the  local 
plant  could  not,  at  least  immediately,  connect  with  the  largw  central 
system,  although  the  change  might  be  desired. 

Due  to  these  varying  randitions  it  cannot  be  decided  by  a  general 
rule  which  of  these  plants  could  eeonomically  use  other  sources  of 
eleebrical  supply,  and  it  means  that  each  plimt  must  be  considered 
alone.  With  this  in  view  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration  has 
sent  a  questionnaire  to  operators  of  local  electric  plants  and  the  data 
thus  obtained  will  fadlitate  the  proper  consideration  of  each  case  in- 
dividually. 

Letters  from  those  who  have  recently  changed  to  a  central  station 
supply  indicate  that  the  new  method  is  entirely  satisfactory.  Further- 
more, these  letters  indicate  what  other  observations  have  shown,  that 
is,  a  general  fuel  saving  of  from  20  to  60  per  cent. 

In  territories  where  ample  hydro-electric  power  is  available  there 
seems  to  be,  on  the  face  of  it,  very  little  excuse  for  the  burning  of 
fuel  in  any  electric  generating  plant. 

A  workable  plan  of  accomplishing  immediate  results  by  voluntary 
action  is  that  adopted  by  the  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Eailway  and  Light 
Company,  who  have  sent  to  plants  which  they  believe  could  readily 
adopt  thdr  smiee,  a  letter  whieh  elearly  states  the  facts,  ineluding 
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their  use  of  fuel,  their  willingness  to  cooperate  and  suggesting  that 
botib  do  whatever  is  possible  for  at  least  the  period  of  the  war. 


Skip^top  System  Effective 

Great  economy  has  been  accomplished  in  the  use  of  fuel  throughout 
the  country  by  tlie  introduction  of  the  skip-stop  system  on  the  elec- 
tric railways  of  the  various  cities. 

With  the  old  plan  of  having  cars  stop  on  signal  at  any  street  comer, 
tibere  are  usually  from  12  to  14  stopping  points  per  mile.  With  the 
skip-stop  system,  properly  applied,  these  are  reduced  to  not  more 
than  8  per  mile  in  tiie  business  districts,  6  per  mile  in  residence 
districts,  or  4  per  mile  in  the  open  country.  With  the  number  of 
stopping  points  decreased  in  this  way,  a  saving  of  from  10%  to  15% 
can  ordinarily  be  effected  in  the  power  and  hence  in  the  fuel  reqoired, 
while  at  tiie  mme  time  the  average  iq>eed  of  tiie  cars  is  increased, 
without  any  increase  in  the  maximum  SQ>eed,  and  mmee  tiins 
improved. 

The  present  plim  of  tiie  FndL  Administration  is  to  securie  the  adop- 
tion of  the  system  by  voluntary  cooperation  between  the  railway  com- 
panies and  the  various  municipal  authorities  or  state  commissioners 
and  to  bring  about  this  cooperation  through  the  Federal  Fuel  Admin- 
istrators for  the  several  states. 

Through  the  efforts  already  made  the  skip-stop  system  lias  been 
adopted,  or  is  about  to  be  put  into  effect,  as  a  coal  conservation  measure 
in  Detroit,  Baltimore,  Brooklyn,  Newark,  Washington,  Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis,  Columbus,  Dayton,  Toledo,  Oakland,  New  Haven,  Rich- 
mond, Memphis,  Nashville  and  many  other  cities.  The  Connecticut 
company  has  reported  a  saving  in  fuel  of  10  per  cent,  for  its  New 
Haven  lines  and  reports  indicate  saving  in  the  other  places  at  rates 
varying  from  3>600  tons  per  year  in  Columbus  to  21,000  tona  per 
year  in  Detroit. 


Interconnection  of  Power  Systems 

A  method  of  fuel  conservation  which  promises  a  considerable 
atoount  of  immediate  relief,  and  at  the  same  time  opais  up  a  field 
with  almost  limitless  possibilities  for  future  development,  is  the  in- 
terconneetion  of  the  presmt  power  systems 'of  the  country,  and  the 
consequent  utilization  of  considerable  excess  water  power  which  is 
at  present  available. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country  duplicate  transmisflion  e^st^ns  exist,' 
serving  practically  the  same  territory.  An  interconnection  between 
these  systems,  for  the  mutual  exchange  of  ^ei^,  would  in  many  eases 
result  in  marked  economies. 

In  other  cases  the  lines  of  a  power  company  which  derives  all,  or, 
nearly  all,  of  its  energy  from  water  power  may  extend  very  close 
to  the  lines  of  another  company  which  uses  coal  for  the  generation 
of  power.    Since  no  company  is  so  fortunate  as  to  be  operating  with 
a  100%  load  factor^  there  are  necessarily  times,  during  light  load, 
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Losses  in  Duplicating  Systems 


when  the  water  power  company  is  forced  to  allow  unproductive  water 
to  flow  over  its  dam.  At  such  a  time  a  great  saving  in  fuel  would 
be  effected  were  the  two  companies  tied  together  and  the  load  on 
the  st^m  station  transferred  in  part,  or  entirely,  to  tiie  water  power 
plant 

Nomerons  hydro-electric  companies  have  for  a  long  time  been 
carrying  ont  this  idea  within  their  own  systems,  where  the  bulk  of 
their  power  is  derived  from  water,  and  at  the  same  time  they  maintain 
a  steam  reserve  to  carry  their  load  during  low  water  periodls. 

In  some  cases  these  system-interconnectiom  would  involve  a  con- 
siderable expenditure  of  both  time  and  money.  In  a  great  many  in- 
stances, however,  very  considerable  savings  can  be  eflPeeted  with  a 
minimum  of  delay  and  expense. 


DiqdieatMm  of  Power  Systems 

The  Fuel  Administration  has  located,  so  far,  nearly  500  instances 
tliroufrliout  the  country  where  tliei-e  exists,  in  one  form  or  another,  a 
duplication  of  power  production  and  supply.  In  other  words,  there 
are  communities  where  two  or  more  central  stations  are  furnishing 
electrical  energy  with  systems  paralleling:  one  another. 

It  has  very  often  been  found,  that  at  little  or  no  expense,  parallel- 
ing: systems  can  be  connected  and  supplied  from  the  most  economical 
stations,  or,  possibly,  an  interchan^fe  of  power  can  be  effected. 

In  a  town  of  not  more  than  1500  inhabitants  the  municipal  plant 
was  closed  down  and  electrical  energy  obtained  fi'om  the  local  utility 
at  a  fuel  saving  of  1,200  tons  of  coal  per  year.  The  same  utility  plans 
a  similar  change  in  a  town  a  trifle  larger,  where  their  service  is  avail- 
able that  will  result  in  a  saving  of  about  2,000  tons  of  coal  per  year* 
These  cases  represent  those  of  the  smaller  class,  but  assuming  them 
to  represent  the  average  of  the  500  situations  located,  it  can  be  seen 
that  the  possible  fuel  saving  is  about  1,000,000  tons  annually. 

Further  economy  in  this  connection  is  that  of  utilizing,  wherever 
possible,  all  available  water  power  to  the  very  fullest  extent  and  where 
this  is  done  a  maximum  fuel  saving  is  obtained. 


Eeonomy  m  the  ke  Mainif actoriiigr  Industey 

In  cooperation  with  the  Joint  Commission  on  Refrigeration  which 
was  organized  to  assist  the  Government  during  the  war,  the  Fuel 
Administration  is  introducinof  numerous  proved  economies  in  the 
operation  of  ice  and  refri«:eratin«r  plants. 

One  ])lant  tliat  possesses  merit  is  that  of  allotting  a  definite  amount 
of  coal  to  individnal  plants,  depending  upon  the  size  and  type  of 
])]aiit,  sucli  allowances  being  based  upon  a  reduction  of  10  to  15  per 
cent,  of  the  average  present  fnel  eonsum])tion.  This  makes  it  neces- 
sar\  to  adopt  many  simple  measures  of  economy  that  had  been  over- 
looked. 

Another  conservation  method  is  to  produce  white,  or  opaque,  ice 
at  a  fuel  saving  of  5  to  20  per  cent.  This  is  aeeomplished  by  elimi- 


Half  a  Per  Cent  of  Our  Coal  Qone 
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nating  the  power  that  is  usually  used  for  producing  a  transparent 
product. 

One  plan,  which  saves  considerable  auunonia  as  well  as  fuel,  was 
successfully  applied  last  winter.  It  is  that  of  operating  during  the 
winter  season,  only  the  most  efficient  plant,  or  plants,  as  the  particular 
case  requires,  in  communities  where,  during  the  summer  season,  all 
plants  are  required.  This  arrangement  provides  that  the  operating 
plant,  or  plants,  will  sell  at  wholesale  rates  to  those  manufacturers 
whose  plants  are  temporarily  closed  down. 


ORIGINAL  AND  PRESENT  QUANTITY  OF  COAL  IN 

UNITED  STATES 

Number  of  net  tons  of  each  crvade  in  each  of  the  various  coal  areas,  within 
3^000   feet   of  the   surface,  and  the  total  exhaustion  to  date* 

(Expressed  in  millions  of  tons,  i.  e.,  000,000's  omitted.) 

Table  prepared  from  estimates  made  by  the  United  States  Geologieal  Survey. 

Anthracite  Semi-bitum-  Sub-bitum-     Totals  Remaining 
and  Semi-    inous  and    inous  and       of  all      Supply  at 
anUoadte  BilmuxuNU    lAgoite      Qtmdm   eadef  1914 

F&OTXKCB  MiUion       MiUion        Million       Million  IDUiea 

Tons  Tons  Tons  Tons  Tons 

BAffrERK.       (Penna.,    Atlantic        21,150       *48,637    572.799  561.032 

Coast  and  Appalachian  regions)  t508,012 

INTERIOR.      (Mich.,    111.,  Ind., 

W.  Ky.,   Iowa,   Kans.,    Okla.,  400        *1,226    529,899  527,874 

Mo.,  Ark.,  A  8.  W.  ragionB) . .  1528^278 

GULF.      (Mined  only   in  Texas, 
but  deposits   extend  north  to 

Cairo,  111^  and  east  to  Ala.)   §23,090        23,090  23,074 

NORTHERN    GREAT  PLAINS. 
From  N.  Dak.   and  Montana 

south  to  N.  Mex.,  inc.  Denver  145.553  1284,548 

and   Raton  Mesa   regions)   1964,424    1,294,525  1^^94.180 

BOCKY  MOUNTAIN.  (Includes 
Bighorn,   Wind   River,  Hams 

Fork,  Green  River,  Uinita,  S. 
W.  Utah  and  San  Juan  River 

regions)    503     t854,640     t713.28S    1,068,426  1,067,609 

PACIFIC   COAST.      {CIM  idd 

is  in  Washington)*....   tll.439       {53,459        64.899  64,785 

T^ttOs    22,058       *49,863  Jl,051,290    3,558.687  8,588.554 

tl. 442, 916  §987.514 
*  Semi-bituminous,     t  Bituminous.    $  Semi-bituminous.     §  Lignite. 

Notk:  The  total  production  to  the  end  of  1914  was  10,357,700,000  tons  whieh 
was  asBomed  to  mean  an  exhaustion  of  approximately  50  per  cent,  more,  or 
15,083,000,000  tons.  Tbe  production  since  1914  to  the  end  of  1917  has  been 
1,775,000,000  tons,  and  adding  for  exhaustion,  a  total  is  reached  of  about  2,554 
million  tons  to  be  deducted  from  the  total  of  the  last  column  of  the  foregoing 
table,  leaving  gross  coal  resources  of  the  Ignited  States  at  the  beginning  of 
1918  about  3,536,000,000,000  short  or  net  tons,  according  to  the  best  estimates 
available.  Therefore,  in  the  111  years  since  1807  that  mining  has  been  con- 
dneted,  the  exhaustion  has  been  about  half  of  one  per  cent.;  bnt  more  than  half 
of  this  has  been  in  fhe  last  twdve  years,  and  it  has  included  ^e  eoal  least  ez- 
pmsivo  to  take  out* 


The  munition  plants  must  have  thjbie  pull  quota  op 
COAL.  * '  Save  that  extra  shovelful*  ' ' 
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Use  of  W  ood         Save  Much  Coal 


WOOD  AS  FUEL  AND  HOW  TO  USE  IT 

Wood  of  any  kind  can  be  utilized  to  best  advantage  in  a  dwelling 

or  apartiiient-hoiise  heating-plant,  or  a  cook-stove,  by  buraing  it  in 
combination  with  coal.  It  is  advisable  to  throw  wood  blocks  onto  the 
fire  when  the  fire  box  is  comparatively  empty  and  cover  them  with 
coal. 

Much  coal  consuinption  can  be  saved  in  this  way  without  inter- 
fering with  comfort,  but  it  is  well  to  give  the  fire  more  frequent 
attention  than  when  burning  coal  alone.  The  check-damper  in  the 
smoke-i)i|>o  should  also  be  kept  open  wider  than  when  burning  coal 
alone,  as  less  chimney  draft  is  needed. 

When  wood  is  used  alone  in  a  heater  intended  for  coal  it  is  recom- 
mended that  the  grate  be  partly  eov^ed  with  sheet  iron  or  iire-briek 
to  reduce  the  draft. 

Once  the  idea  of  iisdng  wood  instead  of  coal  takes  hold  of  the  minds 
of  people  in  any  commnnity  as  a  constraetive  and  valuable  aid  in 
winning  the  war,  it  has  been  found  that  help  for  the  movement  comes 
in  many  ways;  usui^ly  bettering,  rather  than  depleting  the  farms. 
Hie  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Hie  United  States  Fuel  Adminis- 
tration have  statistics  showing  that  there  is  a  vast  quantity  of  dead 
wood  in  many  sections  of  the  country  and  that  the  supply  of  wood 
in  many  communities  is  sufficient  for  domestic  purposes  in  those  parts. 
This  wood  in  many  instances  is  destroyed  as  waste  and  its  conserva- 
tion would  serve  the  patriotic  purpose  of  conserving  coal  needed  to 
win  the  war. 

When  the  Fuel  Administration  was  first  organized  the  country  was 
found  to  be  facing  a  coal  shortage,  and  the  situation  became  more 
serious  in  aspect  as  time  advanced.  There  was  no  thought  that  the 
shortage  could  be  met  by  an  increased  supply  of  cordwood,  but  it  was 
felt  that  a  vigorous  and  nation-wide  campaign  for  the  use  of  wood 
for  fuel  would  alleviate  the  situation  to  a  considerable  extent  during 
the  winter  of  1917,  and  its  full  benefits  would  be  reaped  during  the 
winter  of  1918. 

The  cooperation  of  State  Fuel  Administrators  was  sought  and 
most  efficiently  given.  Even  in  those  States  having  plenty  of  eoal» 
as  in  Pennitylvania,  it  was  pointed  out  that  it  was  a  patriotic  service 
for  ^e  people  to  bum  irood  so  that  that  mueh  eoal  might  be  rdeased 
for  war  uses* 

There  was  much  activity  in  the  South  looking  toward  an  intensive 
campaign  for  the  substitution  of  wood.  Governor  Brough,  of  Ar- 
kansas, called  attention  of  the  people  to  the  practice  of  promiscuous 

burning  of  wood  in  clearing  new  ground  and  urged  its  nse  as  firewood. 
The  Federal  Fuel  Administration  of  North  Carolina  established  muni- 
cipal wood  yards.  The  use  of  convict  camps  was  adopted  in  some 
localities  as  means  of  collecting  wood. 

In  practically  every  county  of  Tennessee  War  Fuel  Companies 
were  organized  with  marked  success.  In  some  counties  there  are  two 
companies  organized  by  patriotic  local  citizens,  tlie  capitalization  of 
each  company  varying  with  the  situation;  the  average  capitalization 


Distribution  of  State  Allotments   ^ 

being  $1,500.  Each  local  company  has  a  manager  who  superintends 
the  cutting  and  the  selling  of  wood.  When  there  is  any  higher  profit 
than  six  per  cent,  the  money  is  donated  to  the  Red  Cross.  The  wood, 
which  is  beech,  scrub  oak  and  ash,  is  obtained  by  thinning  out  the 
forests  near  the  edges  of  towns,  and  by  cutting  on  uncleared  lands; 
thus  enhancing  the  value  of  the  lands. 

In  the  substitution  of  wood  for  coal  much-needed  lessons  are  avail- 
able from  the  examples  of  European  cities,  especially  in  Scandinavia, 
where  wood  fuel  reserves  are  provided  by  the  municipalities.  In  the 
public  parks  in  Stockholm,  Sweden,  for  instance,  large  stacks  of  fuel 
wood  are  piled  up  for  use  in  any  emergency. 

Hickory,  oak,  beech,  hard  maple,  birch,  cherry,  ash,  longleaf  pine, 
locust  and  sudi  species  have  high  fuel  value  in  comparison  with  other 
woods.  One  cord  of  any  of  these  whm  dry  and  seasoned  weighs  about 
4,000  pounds  and  is  the  equal  in  fuel  value  to  about  one  ton  of  coal, 
according  to  a  bulletin  on  the  subject  issued  by  the  United  States 
Forest  Service.  Hickory  is  the  best  wood  to  use  for  a  coal  substitute. 
The  oaks  come  next  and  are  followed  in  order  by  beech,  birch  and 
raaple* 

COAL  DISTRIBUTION  WITHIN  STATES 

Plans  for  the  distribution  of  coal  within  the  individual  states  were 
formulated  and  put  into  operation  in  June,  1918,  by  the  United  States 
Fuel  Administration.  This  plan  defines  the  responsibility  and  au- 
thority vested  in  the  State  Fuel  Administrators  for  the  distribution 
of  the  coal  allotted  to  their  r^pective  states,  subject  to  general  in- 
structions from  Washington. 

The  War  Industries  Board  decides  what  consumers  shall  have  pref- 
erence in  securing  coal;  but  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration 
assists  in  the  compilation  of  complete  preference  lists  by  obtaining 
reports  and  leeommendations  from  the  State  and  Local  Fuel  Ad- 
ministratmn. 

All  consumers  of  coal,  exe^t  domestic  conmimers,  are  recorded 
under  tiie  following  clasidfieatioius : 

(a)  BaiboadSi 

(b)  Amy  ft  Navy,  togeUier  with  otter  Departments  of  tie  Federal  Gov- 

erament. 

(c)  State  and  County  Departments  and  botitatiiiaiBi 

(d)  Public  Utilities, 

(e)  Eetail  Dealers, 

(f)  Manufacturing  plants  on  War  IndnstrieB  Board's  Preference  last  . 

(g)  MannfiietnriBg  plants  not  on  War  Indnstoies  Board's  Prdfermee  List. 

The  first  six  classes  are  given  preference  in  shipments.  The  dis- 
tribution of  coal  to  consumers  in  the  first  two  classes  and  shipments 

to  a  few  vitally  important  plants  are  handled  from  Washington. 

Fuel  Administration  District  Representatives  in  the  producing 
fields  have  these  preference  lists  to  guide  them,  as  well  as  weekly  re- 
ports from  each  manufacturing  plant,  and  with  the  State  and  Local 
Fuel  Administrators  give  particular  attention  to  building  up  proper 
stocks  of  coal  for  all  war  plants. 
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PRIORITIES  OF  COAL  AND  COKE  SHIPBfENTS 

The  War  Industries  Board  regarding  shipments  of  coal  and  coke 

has  listed  certain  industries  for  preference,  whose  oi>eration  is  of 

exceptional  importance,  measured  by  tiie  extent  of  their  direct  and 
indirect  contribution  either  toward  winning  the  war  or  toward  promot- 
ing the  national  welfare.  Not  only  do  the  industries  coming  under 
the  new  classification  receive  preferential  treatment  by  the  Fuel 
Administration  but  also  in  transportation  by  the  railroads. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  preferred  industries  as  slightly  amended 
in  April,  1918 : 

Aircraft:  Plants  engaged  exclusively  in  manufacturing  aircraft  or  supplies 
and  equipment  therefor. 

Antmnnition:  -  Plants  engaged  in  the  numufaetnre  of  ammunition  for  the 
TTnited  States  Oovenunent  and  tiie  Allies. 

Army  and  Navy  contonments  and  campa. 

Arms  (small) :  Plants  engaged  in  maaufaeturiiig  small  arms  for  the  United 
States  Government  and  the  Allies. 

Chemicals:    Plants  engaged  exclusively  in  manufacturing  chemicals. 
Coke  planto. 
Domestic  consumers. 

Electrical  equipment:    Plants  manufacturing  same. 

Electrodes:    Plants  producing  electrodes. 
Explosives:    Plants  manufacturing  explosives. 

Farm  implements :  Manufacturers  exclusively  of  agricultural  implements  and 
farm  operating  equipment. 

Feed:    Plants  prodnehig  feed. 
Ferro-alloys:    Plants  producing. 

Fertilizers:    Manufacturers  of  fertilizers. 
Fire  brick:    Plants  producing  exclusively. 

Food:  Plants  manufacturing,  milling,  preparing,  refining,  preserving,  and 
whotesaling  food  for  human  eossumption^ 

Food  containers:  Manufacturers  of  tin  and  glass  eoBtainers  and  Bumufac- 
torers  exclusively  of  other  food  contaiften. 

Gas:    Gas  producing  plants. 

Guns  (large) :    Plants  manufacturing  same. 

Hemp,  jute  and  cotton  bags:  Plants  manufacturing  exclusively  hemp,  jute 
and  eottoa  bags. 

Inaeeticides :   Manufacturers  exdusively  of  inseeticides  and  fongieides, 
Tron  and  steel:   Biast  fnrnaees  and  fomdries. 

Laundries. 

Machine  tools:   Plants  manufacturing  machine  tools. 
Mines. 

Mines:  Plants  engaged  exelnsively  in  mannfaeturing  mining  tools  and 
equipment. 

Newspapers  and  periodieaUi:    Plants  printing  and  paliliBfaiBg  exdnrively 

newspapers  and  periodicals. 

Oil:    Refineries  of  both  mineral  and  vegetable  oils. 

Oil  production:    Plants  manufacturing  exclusively  oil  well  equipment. 
Pnblie  instittttiotts  and  bnOdings. 
Public  ntffities. 
Railways. 

Railways:  Plants  manufacturing  locomotives,  freight  cars  and  raib^  and 
other  plants  engaged  exclusively  in  manufacture  of  railway  supplies. 

Bef rigeration :    Refrigeration  for  food  and  exclusive  ice-produeing  plants. 
Seeds:    Prodnears  or  wholesalers  of  seeds  (except  flower  seeds). 
Ships  (bunker  coal):    Not  including  pleasure  craft. 

Ships  :^  Plants  engaged  exclusively  in  building  ships  (not  including  pleasnm 
craft)  or  in  manufacturing  exclusively  supplies  mi  emlpm^Ht  thwfor. 
Soap:    Manufacturers  of  soap. 
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Steel:    Steel  plants  and  rolling  mills. 

Tanners:    Tanning  plants,  save  for  patent  leather. 

Tanning  extracts:    Plants  mannfaeturing  tsmning  extracts. 

Tin  plate:    Manofactarers  of  tin  plate. 

Twine  (l^lnder)  and  rope:  Plants  producing  exdnsively  binder  twine  and 
rope. 

Wire  rope  and  rope  wire:    Manufacturers  of  same. 
Automobile  plants  are  not  in  the  list. 


UNITED  STATES  COAL  PRODUCTION,  1915  AND  1916 

Given  by  States  in  order  of  rank  in  nnmber  of  tons  prodnced  in  1916,  Also 
nnmber  of  mine  emjdoyees  in  each  State  and  total  average  days  worked. 

(Figrores  eon^iled  by  0.  S.  Leslier,  United  States  Qetriosicid  Snrvcgr.) 

19X5  1916 


Total 

Number 

Total 

Number 

State 

Rank 

(Net  tons) 

Employees 

(Net  tons) 

Employees 

1 

157,955,137 

174,593 

170,295,424 

168,212 

2 

77,184,069 

75,882 

86,4(i0.127 

78.067 

8 

58,829,576 

75,610 

66,195.336 

75,53-S 

4 

22,434,691 

40,053 

34,728,219 

41,394 

5 

21.861,674 

27,960 

25,898,997 

31,222 

6 

17,006,153 

22,777  ^ 

20,098,528 

23,965 

7 

14,927,937 

22,591  ' 

18,086,197 

25,308 

S 

8,624,980 

12,372 

10,484,237 

13.104 

9 

8,122,596 

8,959 

9,707,474 

9,777 

10 

6,554,028 

7,244 

7,910,647 

7,255 

11 

7,614,143 

15,549 

7,260,800 

14,448 

12 

6,824,474 

13,260 

6,881.455 

12,132 

13 

5,730,301 

8,948 

6,137,449 

9,211 

Missovni   

14 

3,811,593 

9,173 

4,742,146 

9,654 

15 

4,180,477 

5,664 

4,460,046 

5,633 

16 

8,817,940 

4,205 

3,793,011 

4,522 

17 

2,789,755 

8,158 

8,682,527 

8,781 

18 

3,693,580 

8,457 

8,608,011 

7.800 

Utah   

19- 

3,108,715 

3,564 

3,567.428 

3.129 

20 

2,429,095 

4.850 

3,038,588 

4.797 

21 

1,652,106 

3,751 

1.994,915 

3.772 

22 

2,088,908 

5.087 

1,987,503 

4,481 

ICiddean  

28 

1,156,188 

2,569 

1,180,860 

2,585 

24 

528,078 

590 

634,912 

714 

25 

134,496 

868 

173,554 

411 

Others,  including  Alaska... 

63,727 

222 

71,791 

245 

Pmnsylraaia  AatloMite  . . 

88,995,061 

176,552 

87,578,493 

159,869 

442,624,426 

557,456 

502,519,682 

561,102 

581,619,487 

734,008 

590,098,175 

720.971 

Bituminous  employes  worked  an  average  of  203  days  in  1915  aud  230  days  in 
1916,  and  in  1916  mined  3.89  tons  per  employe  per  day. 

Antiiraeite  employes  worked  an  average  of  230  cUqrs  in  1915  and  253  days  in 
1916^  aad  in  1919  nun^d  an  average  per  ex^^ye  per  daj  of  2.16  tana. 


Fmff  nMmsaiid  Uoder  license 

The  license  section  of  the  Fuel  Administration  prepares  regulations  govern- 
ing persons  licensed  by  the  Fuel  Administration;  conducts  hearings  in  regard  to 
floeh  regnlatiomiy  and  iasaes  rulings  and  dedsi^  fbereon.  Four  thousand  per- 
sans  bave  been  plaeed  nnder  lieease  sinee  April  1,  1918. 


52  Most  of  Coal's  Value  Lost 

COAL  SOIJKCES  AND  UTILIZATION 

(Frma  U.  8.  Smitli«mi«]i  Insatatioa  Bulletiii.) 

Of  the  coal  mined  in  the  United  States  about  one-seventh  is  anthraeite,  wUle 
the  rest  is  bituminous  eoal  of  various  grades.  The  anthraeite  comes  from  a  small 
area  of  less  than  500  square  miles  in  Pennsylvania;  tiie  Intuminous  supply  fnKm 
30  states,  with  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Illinois  and  Ohio  eontributing  about 
three-fourths  of  the  total. 

Coal  us  now  used  fulfills  three  distinct  and  unrelated  functions.  It  furnishes 
industrial  power,  material  for  the  niauufactme  of  coal  products,  and  domestic 
heat.  About  two-thirds  of  the  coal  consumed  in  the  United  States  goes  into  the 
production  of  power,  which  is  divided  almost  equally  between  the  industries  and 
the  transportation  systems;  about  one-sixth  is  u^ed  as  a  raw  material  for  making 
substances  employed  industrially,  such  as  metallurgical  coke,  upon  which  the  iron 
industry  depends,  and  gas,  nitrogen  compounds,  benzol,  tar  and  eoal-tar  products. 
One-sixth,  approximately,  is  employed  for  heating  homes  and  other  buildings.  It 
will  be  observed,  then,  that  the  combined  industrial  requirements  outweigh  the 
needs  of  the  home  £ve  to  one. 

In  round  numbers  one  (1)  ton  of  bituminous  eoal  yields  1,440  pounds  of  coke, 
10,000  cubic  feet  of  gas,  22  pounds  of  ammonium  sulphate,  21/2  gallons  of  crude 
benzol  and  9  gallons  of  tar.  Half  the  gas  is  useful  as  fuel  or  in  lighting; 
ammonium  sulphate  is  valuable  fertilizer;  benzol  is  excellent  motor  fuel. 

Coal-gas  is  distilled  from  bituminous  coal  by  heating  the  latter  in  retorts. 
Carbureted  water-gas  is  produced  as  a  result  of  the  action  of  steam  upon  coke  or 
anthraeite,  fbe  non^illuminating  water-^as  thus  produced  being  then  "carbureted/' 
or  enriched,  by  tiie  addition  of  a  gas  of  high  thermal  and  illuminating  power 
made  from  oiL  Mixed  gas  is  a  mixture  of  coal-gas  and  carbureted  water-gas  and 
is  supplied  in  many  cities  of  the  United  States,  the  coke  from  tiie  coal-gas  pro- 
duction furnishing  the  basis  of  the  water-gas  manufacture. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  demonstrated  that  one  ton  of  air-dried  lignite  may 
be  made  to  yield  8,000  to  10,000  cubic  feet  of  gas,  17  pounds  of  ammonium  sul- 
phate, one  gallon  of  oil,  50  pounds  of  tar  and  one-half  to  two-thirds  ton  of  carbon 
residue,  convertible  into  briquettes  approaching  the  value  of  anthracite.  Thos 
may  even  coals  lowest  in  rank  be  raised  to  meet  the  social  needs  for  smokdess 
fuel  and  economy. 

The  following  figures  show  the  contrast  between  the  value  of  one  ton  of 
bituminous  coal  and  of  products  which  it  contains,  based  on  conditions  prevailing 
in  1915.    The  contrast  is  greater  today: 

Vaiue  at  point  of       Value  a| 
production,  1915.    mine,  1915. 

One  tea  (2,000  pounds)  bituminous  coal   •  •  •  • 

f  1,500  pounds  of  smokeless  fuel   $5.00 

10,060  cubic  feet  gas  »t  90c  per  1.000   9.00 

ContftiBs:     <      22  pounds  ftmmonium  sulphate  at  2.8c   .61 

2%  gaUons  benzol,  at  30c  ,  75 

0  gallons  Ur,  at  2.6c  2B 

Total   1^15.39  $1.13 

Obviously  tlw?re  should  ])e  a  way  for  the  honu'  to  <ret  its  fuel  more  cheaply 
than  it  does,  when  eoal  wortli  $1  at  the  mines  contains  abotu  $U  worth  of  com- 
modities useful  to  society* 


Next  to  the  soldiers  en  the  firing  line,  the  eoal  eavera  are  the  best  patriots 
in  the  national  service. 


Warning  to  Conserve  Anthracite  ^  53 


FACTORIES  NOT  TO  USE  ANTHBACITE 

It  having  been  pointed  out  to  the  United  States  Fuel  Administra- 
tion that  anthracite  coal  of  domestic  sizes  was  being  substituted  in 
certain  communities  for  bituminous  in  the  making  of  steam,  a  letter 
condemning  the  practice  and  sounding  a  warning  against  it  was  sent 
out  by  the  Administration  early  in  April,  1918.  A  month  later  tht 
Administration's  attitude  in  this  matter  was  made  more  positive  m  a 
letter  defining  its  policy  in  which  said  : 

The  Administration  is  satined  that  one  of  the  causes  of  our  domestic  dif 
ficnhieB  last  winter  in  New  England  was  due  to  the  fact  that  with  the  extreme 
shortage  of  bituminous  coal  prevailing  in  New  England  and  the  northwestern 
section  of  this  country,  dealers  were  prevailed  upon  by  industries  to  give  them 
domestic  sizes  of  anthraeite  in  order  that  they  might  keep  their  plants  in  operation. 

Every  ton  of  coal  so  diverted  from  its  proper  and  normal  channels  of  con- 
sumption meant  increased  difficulty  on  the  part  of  domestic  consumers  in  having 
their  requirements  taken  care  of.  The  Administration  does  not  want  any  anthra- 
cite coal  turned  over  to  industrial  plants  without  having  the  case  passed  upon  and 
the  facts  eetablished  that  the  industry  must  have  anthracite  eoal,  and  further  no 
dealer  shall  deliver  anthracite  to  an  industrial  concern  without  an  exemption  from 
the  Federal  Fuel  Adminhrtratlim. 


COAL  RESEKVES  OF  TH£  WORLD 

Showing  number  of  tons  of  the  supply  in  each  country;  also  number  of  tons  of 
each  one  of  the  three  grades,  and  percentages  in  all  cases.   (All  fignres 
represent  billions  of  2,000-lb.  tons,  Le^ 
000,000,000*3  omitted.) 

(Compiled  from  several  tables  in  Report  of  Twelfth  International  Congress,  held 
in  Toronto,  Can.,  in  1913  (3  vols)  "The  Coal  Resources  of  the  World.") 


Total  Reserves 

Anthracite 

,  inc. 

Bituminoas 

Sub-Bltuminoua 

Countries. 

Of  SU 

Grades 

Some  Dry 

Coalfi 

Two 

Grades 

and  Uffnite 

Bmion 

Per  OeKt. 

Billion  Per 

Cent. 

Billion 

Per  Cent. 

Billion  Per  Cent. 

Tons 

of  Total 

Tons  of 

Total 

Tim 

of  Total 

Tone  Of 

xotai 

United  States.) 
inc.  Alaska  .  J 

4,281 

62.0 

22 

4.0 

2,166 

6oa 

2,054 

62.2 

1,361 

16.7 

2 

A 

818 

7.8 

1.046 

81.6 

1,097 

18.4 

77.9 

670 

15.6 

... 

467 

5.7 

... 

452 

10.5  ' 

16 

.5 

Great  BHtUB, . 

209 

2.6 

12 

2.8 

197 

4.6 

•  «  • 

.  .  a 

192 

2.3 

•  ■  * 

•  • « 

78 

1.7 

119 

8.6 

183 

2.2 

■  *  * 

... 

146 

8.4 

87 

1.1 

87 

1.1 

•  V  a 

■  •  a 

84 

2.0 

8 

-1 

Roads,  Barope 

66 

.8 

41 

7-6 

28 

.5 

2 

a 

Unioa,  B.  Africa 

S3 

.8 

18 

2.4 

49 

1.1 

... 

... 

sa 

,7 

•  •  * 

.  • . 

45 

1.0 

14 

.4 

80 

.8 

«  a  ■ 

a  ■  a 

30 

.7 

•  •  * 

• .  . 

Indo-China    .  . . 

22* 

.8 

22 

4.0 

•  • . 

m  9  9 

... 

10 

.2 

4 

.6 

14 

.3 

1 

.1 

12 

.2 

•  •  ♦ 

.  a  • 

12 

.3 

•  *  « 

. .  • 

10 

.1 

2 

.8 

7 

.2 

1 

• .  • 

^pHdwssn  * 

a 

.1 

•  • . 

... 

9 

.2 

■   *  * 

a  •  . 

9 

.1 

•    B  « 

■  *  ■ 

8 

.2 

1 

•   a  • 

Holland   

5 

-1 

.  •  a 

«  a  . 

5 

.1 

... 

Other  Countries 

24 

.8 

8 

.5 

10 

.2 

11 

.8 

ToM  its.*.* 

6.164 

IM^ 

648 

100.0 

4,802 

100.0 

8,804 

X00.0 

Fuel  Administration  rales  have  provided  deaner  coal-  Yon  make  it  go  further. 
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How  Our  Industries  Have  Used  Coal 


ANALYSIS  OF  COAL  PRODUCTION  IN  UNITED  STATES 

TO  END  OF  1917 

By  periods  and  decades  since  1807,  and  bj  years  since  1908,  blowing  more 

production  in  last  12  years  than  all  time  before. 


Years  peoBWlvania 

(Inclusive)  Anthracite  Bituminous  Total  Net  Tons    Period  Totals 

1807  to  1820   12,000  3,000  15,000 

1820  to  1825   71,141  256,040  327,181 

1826  to  18S5   3,007,371  1.160,778  4,168,149 

1886  to  1845   18,398,484  9,784,158  28,177,687 

1846  to  1855              * . .  51.948.337  31,469,490         88,417,827  )  Bad  of  IflWS: 

1856  to  1865   98,593,540  75,201,474        173,795,014  J  284,900,898. 

1866  to  1875   198,436,722  220,988,382        419,425,104/  1807-1885: 

1876  to  1885   309,991,788  537,768,531        847,760,319}  1,552,086,231. 

1886  to  1895   486,784,754  1.099,313,887  1,586,098.641)  1807-1905: 

1896  to  1905   612,395,214  2,220,007,582  2,882,402,746)  5,970,587,618. 

1906  to  1915   851,878,227  4^66,889,056  4,918,717,288 

ProductiiMi  Dudng  Last  T^  Years 

^»08    88,268.754  832.578.944       415,842,698 1   ^2  Year  Total 

1»09    81,070,859  379,744,257       460,814,6161-  1906  to  1917; 

1»10    84,485,236  417,111,142        501,596,378  1  6,163,548.458. 

1211   90,464,067  405,907,059  496,371,126 

1»12   84,361,598  450,104,982  534,466,580 

  91,524,922  478,435,297  569,960,219 

IW*   90,821,507  422,708,970  518,525,477 

1915    88,995,061  442,624,426  581,619,487 

  87,578,493  502,519,682  590,098,175 

1917    nOO.OOO.OOO  *654,728,000  *654,7a8,000 


Total,  decade  1908-1917.  882.569,997  4,386,452,759  5,269,022,756 
Total,  111  yrs.,  1807-19X7     2,814,091,071     9,820,040,005  12,134,181,076 


*  Production  figures  for  1917  «re  estiiaated. 

Note:  Anthracite  production  exceeded  that  of  bitiuninons  nntil  after  the 
Civil  War.  Since  that  time  it  has  grown  less  and  less,  i>roportionately,  from  year 
to  year.  Ten  years  ago  the  proportionate  increase  of  bituminous  production  had 
reached^  a  point  about  four  times  as  great  as  anthracite,  and  last  year  tiie 
produetion  of  bituminous  had  become  nearly  six  times  as  much  as  that  of 
anthraeite*  This  is  iUnstratiTe  of  the  tremendous  increase  of  American  indus- 
tries, whieh  a'bsorl)  nearly  all  of  the  bitominoas  produetion. 


PRICES  FROM  LAKE  DOCKS  REDUCED 

Material  reductions  in  the  prices  from  Jime  1,  1918,  to  April  30, 
1919,  for  bitaminons  coal  eonsumed  in  the  Northwest  were  made  by 
the  United  States  Fuel  Administration,  in  an  order  fixing  a  schedule 
for  shq>ments  from  any  Lake  Michigan  or  Superior  dock  to  pur- 
chasers buying  in  carload  lots.  The  prices  are  based  on  the  freight 
rates  between  the  mines  and  Lake  Erie  ports.  At  the  same  time  an 
amendment  of  the  regulation  concerning  jobber's  margins  was  made. 
This  allows  a  margin  of  twenty  cents  per  ton  to  licensees  handling 
coal  from  the  docks. 


There  are  two  firing  lines — the  one  at  the  front  and  the  one  at  the  furnace 
door.  To  waste  ammunition  in  the  rear  is  just  as  unpatriotic  as  to  waste  ammu- 
nition at  the  front.  Coal  is  ammunition.  This  is  a  steam  war  as  disttnguished 
from  the  limnd-power  wars  of  other  generations.  Ooal  power  is  national  power. 


Great  Strides  in  Oil  Production 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  OIL  PRODUCTION 

M.  L.  Requa,  director  of  the  oil  division  of  the  United  States 
Fuel  Administration,  delivered  an  address  at  the  petroleum  congress, 
held  in  Chicago  ManOi,  1918,  outlining  the  duty  of  the  producers  in 
that  industry,  with  reference  to  the  war: 

"This  war  can  not  be  won  without  petroleum,"  said  he,  "and  you 
have  each  your  part  to  do  in  providing  that  commodity.  Your  respon- 
sibility is  no  less  great  than  the  soldiers'  in  the  front-line- trench;  your 
failure  to  discharge  your  obligation  no  less  treasonable.'* 

The  history  of  oil  production  since  the  beginning  of  the  industry 
in  1859  was  reviewed  briefly,  as  follows : 

**Wc  have  produced  from  the  year  1859  to  date  a  total  of  more 
than  4,250,000,000  barrels  of  oil.  Our  production  has  increased  by 
decades  from  500,000  in  1860  to  5,26p,000  in  1870,  26,286,000  in  1880, 
45,823,000  in  1890,  63,620,00  in  1900,  209,557,000  in  1910,  and  about 
330,000,000  in  1917.  Over  long  periods  the  average  increase  has  hem 
about  7  per  cent,  of  the  previous  year's  production.  At  this  »te  of 
increase  we  shall  require  460,000,000  barrels  per  annum  in  1927,^  and 
for  1918,  if  the  average  holds  good,  we  shall  require  an  additional 
amount  above  last  year's  produetion  of  approximately  23,000,000 
barrels." 


''The  way  to  m  PATEi(mc  in  AMsaacA  is  not  only  to 
LOVE  America,  but  to  love  the  duty  that  lies  nearest  to 

OXJB  HAND,  AND  KNOW  THAT  IN  PEBF(»MINQ  IT  WE  ARE  SERVING 

OUR  COUNTRY." — President  Wilson. 

The  saving  of  coal  is  one  of  the  most  urgent  duties 
near  at  hand.  a  duty,  in  the  pebf0bmancs  of  which  eve3ty 
man  and  woman  .can  join* 

 ;  

FUEL  OIL  USED  BY  RAILROADS  IN  1917 

Increase  in  railroad  traffic  due  to  the  participation  of  the  United 
States  in  the  war  increased  the  quantity  of  petroleum  consumed  as 
locomotive  fuel  in  1917,  despite  its  mounting  cost  and  growing  scarcity. 

Statistics  compiled  under  the  supervision  of  J.  D.  Northrop,  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  show  that  the  quantity  of  fuel 
oil  consumed  by  oil-burning  locomotives  in  1917  was  45,707,082  bar- 
rels, a  gain  of  3,580,665  barrels,  or  8.5  per  cent,  over  1916  and  a 
larger  consumption  than  in  any  other  year. 

The  total  distance  covered  by  oil-burning  engines  in  1917  was 
146,997,144  miles,  and  the  average  distance  covered  per  barrel  of  fuel 
consumed  was  3.2  miles.  Oil-burning  locomotives  were  operated  in 
1917  over  32,431  miles  of  track  in  21  States. 
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Latest  Figures  in  Production 


OIL  PRODUCED  IN  1917  EAST  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI 

Although  production  of  the  older  petroleum  fields  of  the  United 
States  has  recently  been  declining  at  an  average  rate  of  about  5  per 

cent,  a  year,  preliminary  statistics  compiled  under  the  direction  of 

J.  D.  Northrop  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  show  44,347,- 
780  barrels  of  petroleum  marketed  from  the  Appalachian,  Lima* 
Indiana,  and  Illinois  oil  fields  in  1917.  This  was  less  than  1  per  cent, 
below  the  output  of  these  fields  in  1916.  The  value  of  this  oil  at 
the  wells  was  $115,887,864,  which  was  $23,844,249,  or  26  per  cent, 
more  than  the  value  of  the  output  from  these  fields  in  1916. 

Throu«:hout  the  area  covered  by  this  report,  which  is  subject  to 
revision,  the  year  1917  was  one  of  unremitting  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  petroleum  operators  to  stimulate  production,  although  they  were 
hampered  by  mounting  costs  and  increasing  scarcity  of  drilling  sup- 
plies and  of  labor. 

In  all  9,116  wells  were  drilled  for  oil  in  the  fields  east  of  the 
Mississippi  in  1917,  a  loss  of  1,091  wells,  or  10  per  cent.,  compared 
with  1916.  Of  the  wells  completed  6,042,  or  66  per  cent,  were  oil 
wells,  credited  with  an  average  ontput  of  16  barrels  each  the  first 
24  honrs  after  completion,  1,246  were  gas  wells,  and  1,828,  an  avw- 
age  of  one  in  every  five  eompleted,  w^  failures. 


BRMfSKBlBB,  GOAL  IS  NOW  OUB  MOST  nCBCEOUS  MINISBAIi.  It 

IS  THE  HUB  OF  THE  WAR  WHEEL.     ThE  SUPPLY  IS  SHORT. 

''Savs  that  vsmk  ^oveutoj." 


VALUE  OF  NATURAL  GAS  PRODUCED 


in  the  twelve  leading  States  in  this  production  by  periodical  years  from  1890 
to  1916.   In  order  of  present  rank.   Figures  from  IT.  S.  Gteological  Survey. 


1916 

1915 

1910 

1905 

1900 

1890 

West  V«. 

,  .$47,603,396 

$36,424,263 

$23,816,553 

$10,075*804 

$2,959,082 

95.400 

Penna.    . . 

..  24,944,824 

21,189,605 

21,057,211 

19,197,886 

10,215,412 

9,551«025 

17,891,060 

8,626,954 

5,721,462 

2,178t284 

4,684^100 

Okla. 

,  .  11,983,774 

9,195.804 

3,490,704 

130,137 

California 

.  .  5.440,277 

4,069,004 

476,697 

133,696 

79,083 

33,000 

Kansas    .  . 

.  .  4,855.389 

4.037,011 

7,755,367 

2,261,836 

356,900 

12,000 

.  .  3,143.871 

2,593,873 

*956,688 

*15,909 

^20,000 

. .  2,660,445 

2,163.984 

Kew  York. 

..  2.524,115 

2,835,252 

1,678,720 

623.251 

335,367 

552.000 

Kentucky 

752,635 

614,998 

456,293 

237,290 

t286,243 

t30.000 

Indiana 

503,373 

695,380 

1,473,403 

3,094.134 

7,254,539 

2,302,500 

lUinois 

396,357 

350,371 

613,642 

7.233 

1,700 

6,000 

*  Includes  Alabama  and  Louisiana. 

t  Includes  Tennessee. 

Kotb:  Pennsylvania  produced  $19,282,875  in  1888.  Its  prodti«ti«ii  decMMod  grafltt* 
ally  «ntU  1896,  and  then  increased  again. 


The  army  eantomneiits  must  be  Iteated.  The  munition  factories  mast  be 
maiiitaiiied  at  fall  8te^«  The  battleships  must  be  eoaled.  Help  save  eoal  for 
them* 


Oil  Refining  StaHsUes 


PRODUCTION  AND  CONSUMPTION  OF  OIL  RE™3SiY 
UCTS  IN  UNITED  STATES  FOR  1917  COMPARED  WITH  1916 

Prepared  from  reeords  of  Bureau  of  Mines  and  United  States  Custom  House. 

(Stated  in  Barrels  of  42  Gallons.) 


Gasoline 

Kerosene 

Gas  Oil 

and 

and 

and 

Total, 

U.  S,  Ooasmned: 

Kaphthaa 

XUominating 

FoelOU 

Consumption 

14,804,935 

88,245,068 

143,097,864 

52,172,811 

22,084,101 

126>475,942 

200,682,854 

11,624.950 

7,729,166 

88,230,874 

57,584,990 

28.6% 

54.0% 

48.3% 

40.2% 

Sappcirtad: 

8,473,102 

20,349,724 

22.800.053 

51,622,879 

10,788,147 

15,613,010 

26,645,287 

58,046,444 

2,315,045 

4,736,714 

3,845,234 

1,423.565 

(Inc.)  27.3% 

(Dec.)  23.3% 

(Inc.)  16.9% 

(Inc.)  2.8% 

Total  Outgu: 

49,020,968 

34,654,659 

111,045,121 

194,720,743 

. . .  *62,960.95a 

t87.647,lll 

1 153,121.229 

{253,729,298 

lucreabe   

13.939,995 

2,992,452 

42,076,108 

59,008,555 

*  Production  was  64,993,643  barrels,  which  IcaveB  2,082,685  barrels  in  stock, 
t  was  38,143  208  barrels,  which  leaves  496,097  barrels  in 

ilnclttdea  3,396,692  barrels  used  from  stock,  as  1917  production  wa^  149.7^4,537 

I  Production  wss  867,910  twrrds  leas. 

Nom:   Crade  ran  to  rtilb  ineraaMd  21S%  in  1917  over  1916. 
0^    28.4%  8.6%  »T.»* 


CRUDE  PBTROLEUM  MOVEMENT  IN  MAY,  1918 
The  movement  of  erade  petroleum  from  the  fields  east  of  the 
Rocky  MountaiBS  during  Ifoy,  1918,  was  2.3  per  cent,  more  than  in 
April,  1918,  and  2.0  per  cent,  more  than  in  May,  1917.  In  the  rame 
fields  the  net  depletion  of  stodra  sinee  May  31,  1917,  was  abont 
16,000,000  barrels.  .  . 

The  apparent  consumption  of  crude  ou  in  May  was  per  cent, 
greater  than  in  April,  1918,  and  1.5  per  cent,  less  than  in  May,  1917. 

The  following  summary  of  the  movement  of  crude  i)etroleum  in 
May,  1918,  represents  the  operation  of  208  pipe  line  and  re&img 
companies  that  handle  or  receive  oil  directly  from  the  productive  fields 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  is  compiled  under  the  supervision  of 
J  D  Northrop  from  reports  received  by  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  prior  to  noon  of  June  29,  1918.    Figures  represent  barrels  of 

42  gallons  each.  ^    Number  of      Moved  from       Delivered  to  Stocks 


mM                                       l  ompanies         field  refineries  at  end  of 

reporting.  sources.  or  others.  May,  1918. 

A»i>»I»ehi»B                                            4fi  2.132,609  2.103.080  3.955.244 

U^^^Stna                                          11              31*.930  1.621.664 

L  ma  Indiana   1.209.9T9  1.218.017  8.063.580 

oS«^^  :  :::::::::::::::  «2  ii.948.364  92.013,220 

OwSowd  North  Texw                         "  1.038.414  1.009,689  3.415  065 

S^rLouito                                         8  1.354,749  733,000  3.215.700 

G„lf  Coast                                                11  1,917,234  1.843.375  8.767,512 

Sfky  Mountain   i!...!                          9  1.084,060  969.248  88W27 


Note:  Statistics  of  petroleum  movement  in  Calif ornia  are  not  indnded  in  thia 
tabulation  because  of  delays  incident  to  proeuring  first-hand  data. 
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PERSONNEL  OF  FUEL  ADMINISTRATION 

United  States  Fuel  Admiaisirator,  Harry  A.  Garfield. 

(Summary  of  article  in  Daily  Financial  America.) 
Lawyer  iu  Cleveland,  from  1888  to  1904;  during  J  901  and  1902  managed 
syndicate  which  successfully  developed  large  mines  in  Piney  Fork  district  of 
Ohio  and  connected  those  operations  by  railroad  with  a  Lake  Erie  port ;  built  the 
Garfield  Building,  one  of  the  largest  in  Cleveland;  was  aetive  in  organization  of 
Cleveland  Trust  Company,  one  of  the  strongest  finaneial  institutions  there;  aided 
in  successful  reorgaization  and  refinancing  of  Oonneaut  Water  Company;  had 
cliarge  of  large  estate  with  extensive  real  estate,  iron  mine,  shipbuilding  and 
other  interests;  President  of  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  1898,  also  eon- 
dneted  construction  of  its  present  building;  from  1897  to  1908,  Chairman  of 
National  Committee  wMeh  reorganised  United  States  Consular  Berviee;  was  in- 
strumental in  organizing  and  for  years  the  guiding  spirit  in  CSereliuid  Citizens' 
Association,  which  freed  the  city  from  control  of  the  so-called  McKisson  ring;  in 
1903  retired  from  law  practice  and  accepted  chair  of  Politics  at  Princeton  Uni- 
versity; in  1908  was  unanimously  elected  President  of  Williams  College^  of  which 
both  he  and  his  father  were  graduates,  and  was  appointed  Fuel  Administrator 
August  23,  1917.   He  has  two  sons  in  the  army. 

Assistant  United  States  Fuel  Administrator,  Cyrus  Garnsey,  Jr.,  formerly 
eontroller  of  the  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  and  Memphis  Bailroad,  later  exeeutiTe 
head  of  the  Calloway  Coal  Company,  of  Miemphis,  and  one  of  the  proprietors  of 

the  Patterson  Transfer  Company,  of  Memphis,  the  largest  warehousing  company 
in  the  South.  On  January  1,  1917,  he  sold  his  interest  in  the  coal  business  and 
retired  from  active  management  of  the  Transfer  Company.  He  has  a  son  com- 
missioned in  the  American  Army  in  France. 

Legal  Advisor,  B.  W.  Warren,  of  Warren,  Gai'field,  Whiteside  k  Lamson,  at- 
torneys, of  Boston,  Mass. 

Labor  Advisor,  John  P.  White^  formerly  president  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America. 

Bituminous  Advisor,  Rembrandt  Peale,  president  of  Peale,  Peacock  &  Kerr, 
bituminous  operators;  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the  bituminous  industry. 

Teehnieal  Advisor,  S.  A.  Taylor,  formerly^  dean  of  the  mining  school  of  the 
Uiiiversily  of  Pittsburg;  also  a  eoiuERal^g  milling  engineer  of  Pittsburgh 

Ani&raeite  Advisor,  James  B.  Neale,  coal  operator  in  the  anthracite  and  soft 
coal  fields  of  PePnnsylvania;  of  the  firm  of  Thome,  Neale  &  Co«,  mA.  fcw>iTi^r 
with  both  anthracite  and  bituminous  production. 

Transportation  Adviser,  G.  N.  Snider,  Coal  Traffic  Manager,  New  York 

Central  Lines,  East;  assistant  to  Ecmbrandt  Peale  in  organization  and  operation 
of  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  for  bituminous  coal  shippers  and  eastern  railioads 
moving  coal  to  tidewater. 

Engineers  to  Fuel  Administration,  E.  V.  Norris,  recently  vice-president  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Mining  Engineers;  member  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  of 
Ch*eat  Britain.  James  H.  AUport,  consulting  engineer,  member  American  In- 
stitute of  Mining  Engineers. 

Executive  Secretary  to  tlie  Fuel  Administrator,  David  WhitCGmb|  of  Scsltie, 
formerly  Federal  Administrator  for  the  State  of  Washington. 

ADMIHISTRATIVS  DIVISIOK 

Director,  Cyrus  Garnsey,  Jr.  (also  Assistant  Administrator,  see  above). 
Legal  Bureau. 

General  Solicitor,  W.  T.  Alden,  of  the  legal  firm  of  Alden,  Latham  &  Young, 
of  Chicago.  The  pressure  of  Mr.  Alden^s  business  forces  him  to  limit  his  service 
to  a  temporary  arrangement. 

Solicitor  in  charge  of  License  and  Enforcement  Sections,  W.  B.  Symmes,  Jr., 
attorney  of  New  York  City,  who  handles  jobbers'  permits  and  de^  coal 
preparation  licenses* 

(Continued  on  Page  59) 
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(Fuel  A.dmini8tration  Ferwnnek  cotUinued) 

Bnresn  of  Production. 
Director,  James  B.  Neale  (also  Anthracite  Advisor,  see  Page  58). 

Bureau  of  Labor. 
John  P.  White  (also  Labor  Advisor,  see  Page  58). 
Bembrandt  Peale  (also  Bituminous  Advisor,  see  Page  58). 

Bureau  of  Prices. 

Director,  E.  Q.  Trowbridge,  until  recently  senior  member  of  banking  house  of 
Trowbridge  &  Co.,  New  York  and  New  Haven. 

Bureau  of  State  Organizations. 
Director,  Walter  E.  Hope,  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Masten  &  Nichols,  of 
New  York.    (Temporarily  absent  in  New  York.) 

Acting  Director,  Evans  Woollen,  president  Fletcher  Savings  &  Trust  Co., 
Indianapolis,  and  also  Federal  Fuel  Administrator  for  Indiana. 

Bureau  of  Conservation. 
Director,  P.  B.  Noyes;  ex-president  of  the  American  Hardware  Association; 
president  of  Oneida  Community,  Ltd. 

Assistant,  G.  N,  Allen,  vice-president  of  Oneida  Conmiunity,  Ltd. 

Assistant,  C.  F.  Austin,  formerly  with  Winchester  Arms  Co.,  New  Hav«&; 

afterwards  with  Oneida  Community,  Ltd. 

Advisory  Engineer,  Fuel  Engineering  Section,  David  Moffat  ^Fyers;  of  Grigsrc; 
&  Myers,  consulting  engineers,  New  York;  author  of  books  on  steam-power  plant 

engineering. 

0  Chief  Electrical  Engineering  Section,  Charles  E.  Stuart,  of  Stuart,  James  & 
Cooke,  specialists  in  power  and  equipment  for  mines  and  port  terminal  facilities 
for  coal  handling. 

Chief,  Industrial  Furnace  Section,  A.  F.  Greaves-Walker,  local  manager  Amer- 
ican Befraetdries  Co.^  Baltimore,  preiddent  Canadian  Nati<mal  day  Prodoets  Oo. 

Bureau  of  Traffic  and  Transportation. 
Manager  Inland  Traffic  attached  to  Fuel  Administration,  representing  Direc- 
tor-General of  Bailwajs,  F.  M.  Whitaker,  vice-president  in  charge  of  traffic  of 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Bailroad,  Hocking  Valley  Bailway,  Chesapaake  (k  Ohio  of 

Indiana  and  Chesapeake  8c  Ohio  Northern, 

G.  N«  Snider  (also  Transportation  Advise,  see  Page  58)« 

Buresu  of  Investigstion. 
Director,  B,  H.  Vorfeld;  engaged  in  Federal  Trade  Commisrion's  JEUithraeite 
and  bituminous  coal  invei^Msation;  Captain  Quartermastor  Beserve  Corps. 

Bureau  of  Education. 

Director,  E.  R,  Sartwell,  an  experienced  newspaper  man,  and  for  some  years 
connected  with  the  United  Press  Association,  International  News  Service  and 

Associated  Press. 

Conservation,  T.  M.  Alexander,  New  York. 
Business  Office. 

Manager,  E.  S.  Neely,  assistant  manager  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Long  Island 
City;  has  had  twenty  years'  experience  in  office  and  sales  management. 

DUflClULBllTiOll  DiVJUmm' 

General  Director,  J.  D.  A.  Morrow,  formerly  assistant  secretary  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission;  commissioner  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Producers'  Association; 
later  general  secretary  of  the  National  Coal  Association,  composed  of  the  repre- 
sentative bitundnons  coal  operators  of  l^e  country. 

{Continued  on  page  60) 
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Men  Who  Aid  in  Fuel  Control 


Bureau  of  Bituminous  Coal. 

Director,  A.  W.  Calloway,  president  of  the  Davis  Coal  &  Coke  Company;  also 
the  Pittsburgh  Terminal  Eailrcad  &  Coal  Co.,  with  long  experience  in  production 
and  distribution  of  coal.   He  has  one  son  with  the  army  in  France. 

Assistant  Director,  S.  L.  Yerkes,  of  the  Grider  Coal  Salea  Agency,  of  Alabama, 
and  for  twelve  years  with  the  Queen  &  Crescent  Eailrbad. 

Manager  Lake  and  Canadian  Distribution,  C.  P.  White,  formerly  at  Didiitii, 
Minn.^  and  Superior,  Wis^  in  eharge  of  Lake  Superior  eoal  doek  properties  for 
twenty  years,  and  recently  general  manage  of  the  caarkson  Goal  Mining  Co. 

Managier,  Bailroad  Fuel  Distribution,  W.  A.  Marsh;  General  Manager  of 
Sales  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Manager,  Tidewater  Distribution,  H.  A.  Cochran;  Traffic  Manager  Davis  Goal 
&  Coke  Co.,  formerly  General  Coal  Freight  Agent,  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Eailroad. 

Manager,  Coal  Zone  Permits,  C.  B,  Niehols;  form^ly  g^ral  sates  a.ge^t  of 

Westmoreland  Coal  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Manager  of  Bituminous  Inspeetion,  Charles  M.  Means^  one  of  the  best  known 

mining  engineers  in  the  country. 

Manager,  Statistical  Section,  C.  E.  Lesher;  in  charge  of  coal  and  coke  sta- 
tistics for  United  States  Geological  Survey,  and  author  of  the  reports  on  coal 
and  coke  published  by  the  Geological  Survey. 

Bureau  of  Anthracite. 
Director,  A.  S.  Learoyd,  associated  with  anthracite  industry  for  years  and 
C^eral  Freight  Agent  of  the  I^iekawanna  Bailroad  sinee  1911. 

Bureau  of  Coke. 

.  Direetor,  W.  S.  Blauvelt.  of  the  Solvay  Process  Company,  of  Detroit,  Mich., 
and  the  Semet-Solvay  Co.,  of  that  city,  in  the  handling  of  eoal  and  prodoeing  of 
Igr-prodnets  in  the  manaf  aetore  of  eote. 

Buresu  of  Gas  Plants, 

Director,  James  T.  Lynn,  of  Detroit,  IjCeh.,  for  a  nnmbet  of  years  prerideat 
of  the  National  Commerebl  Gas  Association, 

Bureau  of  State  Distribatfon. 

Director,  A.  M.  Ogle;  president  of  Yandalia  Coal  Oo.,  and  eimneeted  wiUi 
Indiana  Coke  &  Gas  Co.,  both  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

OIL  DIVISION  . 

lyireetor,  Mark  L.  Beqna,  formerly  manager  of  Nevada  Consolidated  Copp^ 

<,'o. ;  chairman  of  Valuation  Committee  of  the  Independent  Oil  Producers'  AgMi^ 
of  California;  built  Nevada  Northern  Eailroad  from  Cobra  to  Ely,  Nevada- 
Counsel,  Norman  B,  Beccher,  of  the  firm  of  Burlingham,  Montgomery  ft 
Be^^cher,  New  York  City,  attorneys  for  a  large  number  of  steamship  companies. 

Chief  of  Oil  Conservation.  W.  Champlin  Eobinson,  head  of  the  William  C. 
Robinson  &  Sons  Co.  and  the  Eobinson  Oil  Corporation,  lialtimore. 

Director  of  Lubricants  and  Foreign  Purchases,  A.  C.  Woodman^  vice-prefiident 
and  treasurer  of  the  Union  Petroleum  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Bureau  Oil  Well  Supplies. 
Director,  George  E.  Day,  formerly  president  Youngstown  (Ohio)  Pipe  &  Sheet 
Co.,  oil  well  supplies. 

Bureau  of  Oil  Production. 
Director,  Thomas  A.  O'Donnell,  Los  An|i;eles,  Cal.;  president  and  general 
manager  American  Petrolenm  Co.,  Cfdifomia  Prodnetion  Co. 

Bureau  of  Pipe  Lines. 
Director,  S.  A.  Guiberson,  Jr.,  Los  Angeles,  California;  fomarly  in  eharge  of 
tbe  Assoeiated  Pipe  Line. 

{Continued  on  Page  61) 
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(Fuel  AMtMr&Hm  PentmnH,  e^nHnmd) 

Bureau  of  Tedmology. 

Director,  William  A,  Williams,  Bartelsville,  Oklahoma,  vice-president  Empire 
Co.,  <ril  aobiEddiaries  of  Hairy  A.  Dougherty  ft  Co*,  New  York. 

Bnrean  oi  Trafic  and  TraaspMtatkm. 
Direetor  and  Manager  of  Inland  TrsfBe,  John  A.  Middleton,  Kanaaa  City, 
Mo.;  formerly  general  freight  ag^  Friaeo  lAm. 

Bweau  of  Domestic  Consamptioh. 
Director,  OBfTord  G.  ShefSeld,  Los  Angeles,  Calif c^nia;  Union  OU  Co.,  of 
GalifiHrnia. 

Bureau  of  Prices  aad  Licenses. 
Director,  Aubrey  G.  MacGoiie,  Milwaukee,  president  The  Bartlea'  MacGuire 
(HI  Co.,  and  other  eompanies. 
Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Director,  Frank  J.  Sitabee,  Los  Angeie^  CaL;  editor  Pacific  Petroleum  Eecord. 
Bnreaa  of  Costs. 

Direetor,  llionias  Cox,  of  Cox  &  Juessen,  San  Frwicisco,  Cal. 


ThB  important  mNT  FOR  EVSBYONE  TO  RBMKMBKR  IS  THAT 
IP  COAL  IS  CONSUMED  m  THB  OliD  "PBACB-UMB'*  way  THB 
SUPPLY  WILL  FALL  SHOET  OF  NECESSARY  REQUIREMENTS  IN  SPITE 
OF  raS  LABGS  INGI»ASB  IN  PB<M>UCTION.  ThB  FuKL  ADMINIS- 
TRATION IS  DETERMINED  THAT  SUFFICIENT  COAL  FOR  THB  WAR, 
FOB  PUBLIC  UTIUTIBS,  AND  FOB  DOMESTIC  CONSUMERS  SHALL  BE 

raoviDED. 


lieense  Revoked  and  Refold  RequiEed 

The  Fnel  Administration  on  Jnly  17,  1918,  revoked  Distributor's  Lieense 

X-02284,  held  by  John  W.  Moore,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  effective  July  Slst  The 
Elk  Coal  Company,  of  which  Mr.  Moore  is  the  president,  was  ordered  to  refund 
to  the  extent  of  several  thousand  dollars,  commissions  charged  and  collected  by  it 
upon  transactions  carried  on  under  the  license  issued  by  the  Fuel  Administration 
to  Mr.  Moore. 

The  Elk  Company  was  carrying  on  business  under  the  license  issued  to  the 
president  of  the  company  personally,  Mr.  Moore-s  only  plea  in  mitigation  of  his 
offense  was  alleged  ignorance  of  regulations. 

Fiid  Adniiiiistratiaii  Coke  Represeiitaliv€8 

CVmnelbville  RefSon.— <aiwles  E.  LMihart,  Unioniown^  Pa.,  B.  IL  Fry,  Union- 
town,  Pa.,  John  M.  Jamison,  Greensburg,  Pa. 

Ohio,  Southern  Miehigw  and  Kentucky  Bank  of  OMo  River.— J.  A.  Ballard,. 

Detroit,  Mich.  *    «  „. 

Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  Missouri, — James  A.  Galligan, 

332  South  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  HL 

Anthracite  Committee 

^  W.  J.  Kichards,  S.  D.  Warriner,  Joseph  B.  Dickson,  437  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Administrator  in  Each  State 


FEDERAL  FUEL  ADMINISTRATORS 

UNITED  STATES  FUSL  ADWJXWVBHTIOE 

Alabama   a.  P.  Kennedy   Anniston 

*Aruona   Charles  M.  Slmnnon   Flagstaff 

Arkansas   H.  C.  Couch  LitOe  Boek 

California   vibert  E.  Schwabftcher. .First  Natl.  Bank  BIdg  San  Francisco 

California  (Oil)    ....I).  M.  Folsom  Amer.  Natl.  Bank  Bldg  San  Francisco 

 William  J.  Galligan  State   Museum   Bldg  Denver 

Conneetieiii   Thomas  W.  Russell  State  Capitol   Hartford 

Delaware   Charias  H,  Ten  Weeffes  145  Dupont  Bldg  Wilmington 

*Dist,  of  Ooliimbia.  .Frank  O.  Jones  (Directw) .U.  S.  Fuel  Ato'n  Washington 

'^^'^'''^^   \rthur  T.  Williams  7  West  Forsyth  Street  Jacksonville 

Georgia   Dr.  L.  G.  Hardman   Commerce 

^^^o   Frank  R.  Gooding   Gooding 

 Raymond  E.  Durham  120  West  Adams  Street  Chicago 

Indiana   Evans  Woollen  227  Federal  Bldg   IndUnapdis 

 Charles  Webster   State  House   Dos  Moines 

^^"'^^s   Fmerson  Carey   Hutchinson 

Kentucky   Wiley  B.  Bryan  Inter-Southern    Bldg  T^ouisville 

 John  G.  O'Kelley  Canal   Bank   Annex  New  Orleans 

 J-  C.  Hamlen  Masonic  Bldg  Portland 

Maryland   Ferdinand  A.  Meyer  16  Commerce  Street  Baltimore 

AFassachusettfi   James  J.  Storrow. ,  State  House   Boston 

Michigan   William  K.  Prudden  State  House   ..Lansing 

Minnesota   John  F.  McGee  .^.New  York  Life  Bldg  Minneapolis 

Mississippi   0.  L.  Townes  '  Minter  City 

Missouri   Wallace  Crossley   State  Capitol   Jefferson  City 

^Montana   Martin  H.  Gerry,  Jr   Helena 

Nebraska  John  L.  Kennedy  Saunders-Kennedy  Bldg  Omaha 

Nevada   K.  H.  Walker  State  Capitol   ,  Carson  City 

New  England   James  J.  Storrow  State  House  ...Boston 

New  Hampshir.'  Charles  M.  Floyd  829   Elm  Street  .Manchester 

New  Jmey   Riehard  C.  Jenkinaon  Natl.  State  Bank  Bldg   Newark 

*New  Mexico  John  W.  Poe   BoBwell 

*New  York  D.  W.  Cooke  61  Broadway  New  York  City 

*North  Carolina    .  .  .  R.  C.  Norfleet   Winston-Salem 

North  Dakota   I.  P.  Baker  Bismarck 

Ohio   Joseph  H.  Frantz   Columbus 

Oklahoma   p.  a.  Norris   Ada 

Oregon  Fred  J.  Holmes  Northwestern  Bank  Bldg  Portland 

Pennsylvania    ......  William  Potter   Medical  Arts  Bldg  Philadelphia 

Rhode  Island   Malcolm  G.  Chase   Providence 

South  Carolina   B.  B.  Gossett   Anderson 

South  Dakola   W.  G,  Bickelhaupt   Aberdeen 

Tennessee   ...W.  B,  Meyer  State  Capitol   Nashville 

Texas   Wiley  Blair   Pacific  and  Hawkins  Streets.  Dallas 

I'tah   W.  W.  Armstrong  Box  No.  1788  Salt  Lake  City 

Vermont    H.  J.  M.  Jones   Montpelier 

Virginia   Harry  F.  Byrd   Richmond 

*  Washington  WinkM^  W.  Milte   Seattle 

West  Vi^nia   J.  Walter  Barnes   Fairmont 

Wisconsin   W.  N.  Fitzgerald  1  at  Natl.  Bank  Bldg  .....Milwaukee 

Wyoming   Vugustine  Kendall  ,  P.  O.  Box  942  Rock  Springs 

Cuba   Albert  G.  Smith  Care  Ward  Line  New  York  City 

*  Indicates  there  was  another  State  Administrator,  aveeeeded  by  the  present 

incumbent.  Former  administrators  were:  Arizona,  Will  L.  'dark;  District  of 
Columbia,  John  L.  "Weaver;  Montana,  W.  J.  Swindlehurst ;  New  Mexico,  W,  C. 
McDonald;  New  York,  A.  PL  Wi^^in;  North  Carolina,  A.  W.  McAlister;  Ohio, 
Homer  H.  Johnson ;  Ehode  Island,  George  H.  Holmes :  Washington,  David 
Whitcomb. 
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DISTRICT  REPRESENTATIVES  AND  THEIR  DISTRICTS 

UNITED  STATES  FUEL  ADMINISTRATION 


No. 

Name 

Address 

Fields 

1. 

J.  P.  Cameron 

Altoona,  Pa. 

Central  Pennsylvania, 

lA.  John  Lloyd,  Jr., 

Altoona,  Pa. 

Main  Line  Pa.  B.  IL 

IB.  Henry  B.  Scott, 

PhiUipsburgy  Pa. 

Clearfield  Region 

IQ.  Saamel  Siueu 

Punscmtawneyj  Pa. 

B.  R.  &  P.;  B.  &  a? 

and  P.  S.  &  N. 

2. 

F.  B.  Bdmami 

301  Jbutter  County  Nat'l 
Bank  Bldg.,  Butler,  Pa. 

Western  Pennsylvania, 
north  of  Pittsburgh 

3. 

B.  W.  Gardiner 

Farmers  Bank  Bldg., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  - 

Pittsburgh  and  Panhan- 
(lie  District 

3A.  J.  B.  Huff 

Greensburg,  Pa. 

Westmoreland-Irwin  Gas 

Legonier,  Latrobe, 

VIA V/^UOH/Ul  K. 

3B.  W.  L.  Byers 

Uniontown,  Pa. 

Connellsville  Region 

4, 

John  d  Brydoa 

Gumiberland,  Md. 

Somerset-Meyersdale,  Pa. 
Cumberland  -  Piedmont, 
up.  JtHitom.,  MCL,  w.  va. 

J.  Hov^rd  Magee, 

Cumberland,  Md. 

Asst.  for  entire  distriet 

J.  M.  Cover^  Asst. 

Somerset,  Pa. 

Somerset-Meyersdide. 

5. 

D.  R.  Lawson 

Fairmont,  W.  Ya. 

Fairmount-Clarksburg. 

6. 

D.  F.  Hurd 

Ivl  Q T"! f*n    Tin  1 1 H in  fr 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Eastern  &  Central  Ohio. 

6B. 

Arthur  N.  Pancher 

Bav  Citv  Alich 

Miehiflran. 

7. 

W.  D,  McKinney 

44  East  Broad  Street 

Southern  Ohio. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

8A.  C.M.Boehrig 

Ashland,  Ky. 

Big  Sandy  ud  Elkhora. 

8B.  B.  A.  Hord 

Lexington,  Ky. 

Hazard. 

A.  H.  Land 

Huntington,  W.  Ya. 

High  YolatUe  Fields  of 

Southern  W.  Ya.  Fidds 

lOA.  W.  B.  J.  Zimmer- 

CSmrleston,  W.  Va. 

New  Biver  and  Winding 

man 

Gulf 

lOB.  E.  J,  Horn 

Law  &  Commerce  Bldg., 

Tug  River  and  Pocahon- 

Bliieieid,W* Va. 

• 

tas  Fields,  W.  Va.,  and 

* 

Virginia  Anthracite  Field 

11. 

Norton,  Ya. 

Clinch  Valley  and  ooutn- 

VT          Lx>  X  XX       V   XX  £^  XXXXu. 

J  2. 

E.  B.  Clayton 

1  m  7  TTnl«fnTi   'N'nt'l  TtV 

XyJXl     XlOiSLUil    l^ctLi  XJR, 

Harlan  Field  in  Ky.  and 

Bldg.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Tenn.,  and  Ga, 

13. 

E.  A.  Holmes 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Alabama. 

14. 

C.  E.  Reed 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Western  Kentucky. 

15. 

C.  G.  Hall 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Indiana. 

16. 

F.  C.  Honnold 

Fischer  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

Illinois. 

17. 

H.  N.  Taylor 

Keith  &  Perry  Bldg., 

Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas, 
Arkansas,  Okla.,  Texas. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

18. 

W.  H.  Groverman 

1015  Plymouth  Bldg., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Lake  Superior  and  Lake 
Michigan  Doeka. 

19. 

W.  B.  Innes 

Billings,  Mont. 

Mont,  and  No.  Wyoming 

20. 

Moroni  Heiner 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Utah  and  So.  Wyoming. 

21. 

George  D.  Kimball 

Denver,  Colorado. 

Colorado. 

22. 

J.  Van  Houten 

Albuquerque, 

New  Mexico. 

23. 

D.  C.  Botting 

Seattle,  Wash. 

W^ashington. 
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We  Produce  Nearly  Half  the  Coal 


COAL  PRODUCED  BY  IMPORTANT  COAL-MINING  COUNTRIl 


Net  Tons 
1914 

513,525,477 
297,698,617 
*270,594,952 
*53,396.400 
32,765,156 
36,414,560 
*19,000,000 
21,700,572 
18,439,975 
*10,199,200 
13,637,529 
11,644,476 
4,877«141 
9,461,674 
2,548,664 
2,121,894 

i,180,825 
859.516 
691,644 
626,351 
699,217 
608,660 
817,923 
404,146 
857,526 


Net  Tons 
1915 

531.619,487 
288,560,980 
*258,590,094 

*52,679,712 
*21,899,781 

31,158,400 
*15,691,465 

22,539,822 

18,673,984 
*19,800,000 

13,267,023 


6,155,428 
9,275,083 
2,473,659 
2,488,868 

1,137,186 
1,045,256 

'  485,158 
727.557 
708,800 
323.680 
457,184 
821.065 


468,270 
539,816 

'*'mi555 


30,800,000 


Net  Tons 
1918 

United  States..  .  .  569,690,219 
Graat    Britain...  321,922.130 

Germany    805,714,664 

Austria-HiiBgary..  60,575,201 

France   45,108,544 

Russia     35,500,674 

Belffllim    25,196,869 

Japan    23,988,292 

India    18,163,856 

China    15,482,200 

Canada    15,115,089 

New  South  Wales  11,663,865 

SpiOB    4,781,647 

Union  of  S.  Africa   

New  Zealand  ...  2,115.834 

HoUand    2,064,608 

Chile    1,362,334 

Queensland    1,162,497 

Italy    772.802 

Victoria    668,524 

Dutch  East  Indies  453,136 
Orange  Free  State  609,973 

Indo-Ohina   

Peru    301,970 

Sweden    401,199 

W.  Aoabralia   851,687 

^Kstimated. 

Note:  Approximate  total  for  the  world  is  1,346,000,000  net  tcou,  of  which 
the  United  States  in  3917  produced  nearly  one-half. 


Net  Tons 

1916 

590,098,175 
287,118,153 

*55,48*2,666 
*24,040,000 
38,550,000 

25,237,541 
18,389,372 

14,483,395 
9,102,420 
6,055,727 
11,208,402 
*2,941,500 


Net  Tons 

1917 

*654,728,000 
*278,289,893 


clas^icahons  of  coal 

The  Geological  Survey  gives  to  coal  six  classifications.  They  are:  Anthra- 
cite, semi-anthracite,  semi- bituminous,  bituminous,  silb-bitnminous,  and  lignite. 
All  of  these  various  classes  are  produced  in  the  United  States. 

Most  of  the  anthracite  coal  is  mined  in  eastern  Pennsylvania.  Small  areas 
of  coal  ejist  in  the  West  that  are  placed  in  the  anthracite  classification,  but 
which  are  not  identical  in  quality  with  the  Pennsylvania  anthracite.  Anthracite 
is  an  almost  ideal  domestic  fuel,  but  is  not  well  adapted  to  steam  raising, 
although  it  is  nsed  for  this  purpose  when  an  absolutely  smokeless  fuel  is  re- 
quired. 

There  is  very  little  aemi^anthracite  in  this  country,  hence  is  but  a  wnall  factor 
in  the  trade. 

Semi-bituminous  is  of  higher  rank  than  bituminous.  It  has  a  high  percentage 
of  fixed  clirbon,  which  makes  it  nearly  smokeless.  It  is  best  adapted  to  raisii^ 
steam  and  to  general  manufacture  that  requires  a  high  degree  of  heat.  It  is 
regarded  as  the  best  coal  for  steamships,  and  is  used  almost  exclusively  by  the 
Navy.  Being  of  a  soft,  tender  quality,  it  is  easily  broken.  This  fineness  is 
regarded  by  those  accustomed  to  lump  coal  as  detrimental,  but  it  is  not.  It 
burns  slowly  and  retains  a  high  degree  of  heat. 

Bituminous  coal  is  produced  in  a  number  of  grades,  but  generally  speaking 
it  describes  a  rank  of  coal  having  about  equal  j^oporticms  of  volatile  matter 
and  fixed  carbon.  Bituminous  coal  is  only  sli^tly  affected  dimdeal]^  by  weather- 
ing unless  it  is  exposed  for  many  years. 

"Sub-bituminous"  is  a  term  adopted  by  the  Geological  Survey  to  describe 
a  rank  of  coal  more  generally  known  as  "black  lignite."  It  is  produced  prin- 
cipally in  the  Western  States.   It  is  a  clean,  domestic  coal,  and  ignites  easily. 

Lignite  is  a  product  of  North  Dakota  and  Texas.  It  is  heavy  in  moisture 
when  it  comes  from  the  mines,  but  dries  quickly  when  exposed  to  the  weather. 
Lignite  is  marketed  mainly  at  points  near  the  mine  as  a  domestic  f  ueL 


PLAY  FAIR  WITH  UNCLE  SAM 


"They  have  learned  how  to  use  eoal  eeononi- 
ieally  in  Europe — ^through  having  to  pay  all  the 
way  from  twenty  to  ninety  dollan  a  ton  to  it 
The  man  who  is  paying  that  does  not  need  any 
fael  administration  to  wtge  him,  m  patriotic 
grounds,  to  stop  wasting  coal.  He  develops  the 
keenest  interest  in  that  subjeet  without  promot- 
ing; and  he  saves  the  coal. 

<qf  mir  Govetiiment  took  its  hand  off  the  fad. 

situation  to-day  there  would  be  no  wasting  of 
coal  next  wintw.  The  prm  would  go  to  sodi  a 
height  that  every  man  who  burned  a  ton  of  coal 
would  make  it  his  personal  business  to  see  it  was 
burned  to  the  best  advantage. 

*^S!hB  Oovcmment  will  not  take  its  hai^  off. 

It  wants  poor  people  to  have  a  chance  at  fuel 
ioo.  It  gives  ike  people  the  bmefit  of  a  not  a- 
orbitant  price.  They  ought  to  show  their  ap- 
preciation by  namg  Ike  coal  just  as  carefully  as 
though  they  were  paying  the  European  price.**— 
Bahirdaif  Evening  Po$t,  July  20, 1918. 


